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PREFACE 


The present little vdlume b a coUectioa <i£ dx papers read at 
a Seminar at die Institute on i|2-13 September 1971, on 
*Modem Bengal: A Sodo-EomomiG Survey*. Hie oliject of the 
Seminar was to go into the causes, the process and the extent 
of the modernisation of Bengal in the second half of the 19th 
century. In six papers dealing with different aspects of the 
subject, an attempt has been made to bring out the character 
of modernisation in the second half of the 19th century, either 
distinct from or as a continuation of the trends in the first half 
of the 19th century. 

It is no doubt true that much of the progress made in Bengal 
in the second half of the 19th century was based on the founda¬ 
tion laid in the first half of the century. This is particularly true 
when we consider the psychological change in the people and 
the pattern of social behaviour. But at the same time in matters 
of transport and trade, industrialisation and urbanisation there 
is a perceptible ‘divide* between the twO halves of the century. 
The phenomenal growth of Calcutta, the introduction of rail¬ 
ways, the development of iron, coal, jute and other industries 
and the expansion of the internal market—^all testify to the 
remarkable process of change that was going on in the second 
half of the 19th century. By the end of the 19th century the 
chaise was quite noticeable not only from the picture a 
hundred years earlier but even from that in the forties of the 
19th century. From the point reached by 1900 it was an easy 
process to travel further and faster during the next two decades. 

The importance of the study of Bengal in the 19th century 
lies not only in the changes that came over in the limited region 
df later day Bengal as a linguistic province, but also in the 
deveiopinents that took place in practically tiie who)^, of north 
India. From tiiis pmnt of view there was no comparisdii'b^cen 
Bengal and the other two Presidendes. So the study of Bez^gal 
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in the 19th century is almost the study of north India; and in 
fact, many of the changes that had come about in odier parts of 
India had originated in Bengal. To a historian of India, there¬ 
fore, Bengal in the 19th century offers a most fascinating study. 

It is to be hoped that the six short papers collected in the 
present little volume will stimulate further interest in the 
subject and will lead to more detail^ researches in the dif¬ 
ferent aspects covered. 

December 20, 1972 S. P. SeN 
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INTRODUCTION 


This vcdu]|ie is a cdlecdon of papeis on the socio*economic 
survey of Modem Bengal read at a Beminar of the Institute of 
Historical Studies held in Calcutta on 12-13 September 1971. 
It begins with a study of the growth of the city of Calcutta, the 
nerve-centre of Modern Bengal. The author, Chittabrata Paiit, 
regards it as a ‘Primate City* and discusses the question of rural 
immigration to Calcutta with the help of statistical figures. 
He has collected the number of immigrants fiom the mofussil 
at different dates and classified them according to their origi¬ 
nal home, caste, profession, occupations, etc., noting the great 
changes caused by urbanization. He has also considered the 
reverse process of migration from the city to the mofussil and 
,the outcome of the ‘reciprocal pull’ between the town and the 
country. 

The next article, by Dr. Sunil Kumar Sen, supplements the 
first, in a way, by tracing the growth of the major industries in 
Bengal, with emphasis on the development of coal, iron and 
engineering industries. He also discusses how this helped the 
process of urbanization and brought about social changes. 

The third paper, by Dr. Mrs. Hena Mukheijee, discusses 
the impact of railways on the economic life of Bengal with 
special reference to the growth of trade and industry and the 
development of coal-fields. In the next paper Dr. Tarasankar 
Baneijee has described how in the second half of the 19th 
century hindrances to the growth of ‘internal market’ were 
graduaUy removed by means o£ improvement in communica- 
don by roads and railways, standardizadon of weights and 
measures, etc., and how new urban areas were created thereby. 

AU these papers throw fresh light on the economic trans- 
formadon in Bengal, particularly by the develc^ment of urban 
Ufe and new industries, in what had been merely a rufal area 
'wbart die common needs of life.were supplied by the vijlage 
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itself and men’s outlook seldom extended beyond its borders. 
Dr. Amitabha Mukherjee’s paper breaks new ground. He has 
discussed the very interesting transformation that took place 
in the Hindu society in the 19th century by what he calls 
‘occupational mobility*, which means that, unlike Ijoth theory 
and practice in old days, almost every profession was open to 
every description or class of persons. This led to a further 
development, namely, rivalry among different castes for com* 
parative superiority in rank and status, and the claim of some 
castes like the Vaidyas and the Kayasthas to the status, respec¬ 
tively, of the Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas. Many castes 
other than the Brahmanas advanced claims to wear the sacred 
thread by quoting scriptures and amending or re-interpreting 
them in an ingenious manner. Government legislation, such as 
the Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 and urbanization 
have profoundly affected the traditional rigidity of the old 
caste system which had been the steel-frame of the Hindu 
society for at least two thousand years. 

The last article, by Dr. N. N. Qanungo, describes the intro¬ 
duction of Western systems of medical treatment—both Allo¬ 
pathic and Homoeopathic—which were slowly breaking the 
monopoly of the Ayurvedic system prevalent in Bengal till the 
19th century. His reference to Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar, a dis¬ 
tinguished Homoeopathic practitioner of Calcutta, is of great 
interest as it contains some utterances and anecdotes not 
generally known. 

It would appear from what has been said above that this 
small book of about one hundred pages throws interesting 
light on some aspects of a very important problem, namely, the 
British, or rather Western Impact on Bengal and, through 
Bengal, on India as a whole. This subject has assumed special 
importance, as British domination being over, historians are in 
a position to take a detached view of the subject. But it must be 
admitted that the subject has not yet received that amount of 
attention either from the public men or historians which one 
migil^t expect. The Seminar in which the papers collected in 
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this book were read and discussed may, therefore, be welcomed 
as a good beginning. Being present at the Seminar I still recall 
the attention with which the audience listened to the papers 
and the discussions that followed and I have no doubt they all 
profited by it. This publication will, I hope, evoke greater 
interest from a wider public and serve as a further stimulus to 
the study of the subject. 


December 24, 1972 


R. G. Majumdar 




CAIiCUTTA—THE PRIMATE CITY: 
A STUDY IN URBANISATION 


Ghittabrata Faut 

{JadoBpur Uiiwersify) 

The term ‘Primate City’, by its very nature, implies histori¬ 
city. Broadly, it is a city which is an omnipotent urban centre 
in an otherwise rural situation. The occurrence of this one 
great city takes place in an early stage of a country’s economic 
growth. The primate cities thrive in the following situations: 

(fl) Countries which until recent times were politically or 
economically dependent on other countries; 

{b) Countries where the economies of scale are such as 
not to require cities of intermediate sizes. Besides, the exis¬ 
tence of a primate city corresponds to the size of a country. In 
a small country it may remain so perpetually, but in a large 
country the primacy of a city is confined to a historic period. It 
may be supplanted or surpassed by other up-and-coming cities. 

A primate city is very often the product of a colonial set-up. 
It is the focal point of colonial administration and trade. It 
provides the headquarters and organisation for collection of 
goods from the interior and their export as raw or finished mer¬ 
chandise. This leads to the setting up of agencies of exchange 
and extension of market focilities through which foreign ele¬ 
ments tap the countryside. The city becomes a springboard for 
rural exploitatimi. A new kind of urban-rural relationship 
develops round a cash nexus. This may be the genesis of a 
primate city. But its primacy becomes manifest in other res¬ 
pects as weU. 

This kind a cdonial city as the seat of political power 
lords it ov^* the countryside, and becomes the arbiter of rural 
destiny^ political, social and ecpnomic. Its economic primacy 
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is evident from its origin as a trade mart. It also becomes the 
receptacle of talent and manpower as the headquarters of 
administration and trade. It also acts as the central pool 
investment required for mercantile or industrial capitalism.^ 

Calcutta, in the period under review, admirably illustrates 
the case. In Kipling’s poetic abandon, Calcutta grew from the 
midday halt of Job Chamock. It remained the sole halting 
station for his swarming tribe till the eclipse of the Bengal 
Nawabs. From the time of Warren Hastings till the middle of 
the 19th century the colonial experiment transformed this rudi¬ 
ment of a trading mart into the seat of imperial government, 
the locus of political and economic power and the magnet of 
rural population. In a predominantly rural scene there was no 
indigenous city round a university, a church, an industry or a 
capital (though Dacca and Murshidabad approximated one). 
The John Company made Calcutta a primate city. 

It became a snow-baUing process during the second half of 
the 19th century. In the words of Dr. A Ghosh, “Given that, 
due to some reason or other, certain initial clustering has taken 
place in an area, the biological laws of growth of human popu¬ 
lation generate a momentum in the future which helps it to 
retain its lead over similar clusters started later. Many other 
economic stimulants to growth also have similar effect. Given 
a certain amount of overhead facilities that has grown in an 
area, such facilities draw more activities in. The entry of these 
activities in their turn leads to the availability of more over¬ 
head facilities.... Granting that the city and the metropolitan 
area of Calcutta did start with some initial advantages, histori¬ 
cal, physical or political, this feed-back process kept it advancing 
to a larger and larger size once a critical mass had been acquired 
by it.”* 

Now, about urbanisation. The term can mean urban living 
from the standpoint of either civic amenities (i.e. housing, 
transport, sanitation, etc.), or behaviour pattern. The first may 
be described as a town-planner’s outlook, and the second, that 
of the hislorian-sociologist. I shall restrict myself to the second. 
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Here> J. Clyde MitchcIl^s definition is a very handy'one^ He 
defines it '‘as being the imtogcss of becoming urban, moving to 
cities, changing finm agriculture to other pursuits common to 
cities and corresponding changing of behaviour patterns.*** In 
sum, it means rural migration to the urban centre and its 
socio-cultural consequence. 

It is the purpose of the present paper to investigate this 
question of rural immigration to Calcutta, the primate city, 
and its upshot during the period under review. 

The earliest reliable data on rural immigration to Calcutta 
can be obtained from a census of Calcutta taken in 1866 by 
the Justices of the Peace. This census, a mine of valuable infor¬ 
mation, has not been tapped so far by even urban sociologists 
and demographers. There is a tendency to rely too much on 
directories of doubtful validity. The reliability of the census of 
1866 is vouchsafed in the Preface: “The Justices of the Peace for 
the town of Calcutta, having determined upon taking an ac¬ 
count of the population of this city, a committee was appointed 
consisting of.. .the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Dr. Norman 
Chevers, Manookjee Rustomjee Esq., Moulvie Abdool Luteef 
Khan Bahadur, Romanath Tagore.. .for the purpose of devis¬ 
ing arrangements for carrying out the objects in view, in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of sections 101 to 108 of Act VI of 
1863.’* 

Here, in this report, earlier estimates of Calcutta’s popu¬ 
lation have been mentioned,—that of 1831 by Captain Steel, 
of 1837 by Captain Birch, Superintendent of Police, and of 
1850 by Mr. Simms in his Report on the Survey of Calcutta. 

The figures read: 1831... 1,87,081 

1837.. .2.29.714 

1850.. .3.61.619 

1866.. .3,77,924* 

Though these figures are not absolutely reliable, they ofier a 
good index of Calcutta’s growing population. The reason, 
according to the rq>ort, is as follows: “The wonderful expan- 
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sion of fhe commerce of this port within the last 10 yeacs and 
the large increase in the number of buildings chiefly caused by 
such expansion of trade clearly show that there must be a 
corresponding increase in the local population, though it does 
not follow that it consists of fixed residents altogether. Indeed, 
the large number of people which daily arrive and depart by 
the daily railway trains, principally consisting of natives, as 
well as the extra-ordinary number of dinghees pl^dng for hire 
between the Town and Howrah, seem to indicate that by these 
means of conveyance at least 20,000 people daily visit the town 
in their ordinary occupation, and if to these be added Garden 
Reachi Kidderpore, Alipore, Bhowanipore, Entally, Sealdah, 
Gossipore, and other places of the suburbs, all of which are 
inhabited by people, many of whom have fixed occupations 
in Town, the total daily influx, or what may be called the 
floating population of the Town, may safely be assumed at 
50,000.”* 

The immigration can be calculated from the birth and death 
rates in the census. The proportion is 4.70 deaths to each new¬ 
born child, according to the Health Register which, however, 
is faulty due to concealment. Still, if this proportion really 
existed, the total extinction of the population of Calcutta would 
have been a question of time. The fact that the population was 
on the increase instead makes a good case for large-scale rural 
immigration to the city. 

The rural migration is also attested to by the domestic 
servant class in Calcutta. A typical example is the census 
return of one Mr. Stapleton of 21 Ghowringhee Road, given 
in the Census. The Stapletons had eight servants, and their 
children who had migrated to Calcutta from different parts 
of greater Bengal. Here is the table:* 

Name Birthplace Religion :0m 

1. Hyder Ali Calcutta Muslim ^ansama 

2. Jooma Khan Dacca Muslim Khidmadgar 

3. Sadoo Cuttack Hindu Bearer 
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4. 

1 

1 

Quttagong 

Hindu 

Beard' 

5. 

Ramchum 

Chittagong 

Hindu 

Bearer 

6. 

Imam Burksh 

Patna 

Muslim 

Coachman 

7. 

Tatoo Khan 

Midnapore 

Muslim 

Syce 

8. 

Pecroo 

Gyah 

Muslim 

Syce 


The census also included a record of visitors who used to 
stay with their relatives in the city for temporary purpose. 
Their total number in the town of cicutta in 1866 was 23,311. 
The total number of servants, Hindu and Muslim, was 51,075. 
Making allowance for the natives of Calcutta, the figure of 
immigration on this score should still be impressive. 

Thus, in 1866, the outsiders far outnumbered the natives of 
Calcutta. The population was chiefly concentrated in areas 
between Baghbazar and College Street and up to Dsdhousie 
Square where “by far the greatest number of Jute Screws, 
Dye Shops, Oil Presses and Soap Manufactories are situated.**’' 
From 1866 to 1876 Calcutta, as a primate city, grew in giant 
strides. The population of the Town proper rose to 409,036. The 
Report on the Census of 1876 drawn up by H. Beverley reads, 
“That the growth of its trade and commerce tends to make the 
Town more and more a place of business merely, has been 
noticed in the case of the Burrabazar and Waterloo Street 
wards and such business areas must be constantly increasing. 
New shops and offices necessitate the clearing away of buildings 
that are less profitable as habitations and the resident popu¬ 
lation is pushed back farther and farther from the commercial 
centre. Similarly, improvements effected either by private 
enterprise or by the municipal authorities, helped to reduce 
the numbers of those who dwelt within the limits of the 
Town.*** 

Though there was no appreciable increase of population in 
the Town proper, the increase can be measured if tiie swelling 
die population in the suburbs is also taken into account. 
Indeed, the munidpal boundary of old Calcutta was giving 
way under the pressure of growing population which had 
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Spilled over to the suburbs. In 1876 only 28.3% of die popu¬ 
lation were natives of Calcutta. Including the 24 Parganas, the 
percentage was 32.5. The rest were all immigrants. The total 
number of immigrants was 307,849. The districtwlse distri¬ 
bution stated below is of absorbing interest:® 


Hooghly-cum-Howrah : 57,776 

24 Parganas : 17,872 

Burdwan : 33,828 

Midnapore ; 20,989 

Dacca : 8,465 

Chittagong : 2,335 

Mymensingh : 1,548 

Jessore : 5,110 

NoakhaUy : 2,291 

Nuddea : 11,286 

Patna ; 13,153 

Orissa : 19,454 

N.W.P. : 32,288 


By 1881, the old Town of Calcutta was transformed beyond 
recognition and a new Town, including some of the erstwhile 
suburbs, had emerged. The transformation is recorded thus by 
Beverley, the Superintendent of the Census, 1881: “The 
boundary line which divides the municipality of Calcutta from 
that of the suburbs, though of historical interest, is more or 
less artificial. The distinctions between the privileged Town 
area governed by English Law and subject to the original 
jurisdiction of the High Court & the ordinary MofussO world 
outside the Circular Road, are fast dying out. Socially and 
economically, there is no reason whatever, why the houses on 
one side of Circular Road should be considered to be a part of 
Calcutta, more than those on the other. In the smttfe way, 
Howrah is as much a part of the Metropolis of India as South¬ 
wark is a part of London.... Tlie warehouses and factories on 
the right bank of the Hooghly contribute to the trade, wealth 
and^ importance of Calcutta equally widi those on the left. 
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They equally attract populatiou to die Metropolitan CSentre 
and in any statistical account which professes to deal with the 
population or the trade & commerce of the Metropolis as a 
whole, they ought not to be omitted/’*® 

It will, therefore, be appropriate to consider the Metro¬ 
politan population by taking into account the suburbs, if not 
Howrah. In 1881, the population of the Town proper stood 
at 400,336, that of the Town and Suburbs at 656,458, excluding 
the Fort William and the Presidency Jail.** It is apparent that 
the more or less stationary character of the population of the 
Town proper can be accounted for by its dispersal to the 
Suburbs where the population had swelled by leaps and bounds. 
As the report tells us, “As a rule, the tendency has been for 
the population to move back from the river bank and from the 
centre to the outskirts of Calcutta.”*® The suburbs then com¬ 
prised the greater portion of the government estate of 55 villages 
including Gossipore, Sinthee, Tallah, Paikpara, Ultadanga, 
Belgachia, Beliaghata, Kankurgachi, Narkeldanga, Entally, 
Tangra, Baniapukur, Kurrayah, Tollygunj, Shahanagar, 
Mudially, Bhowanipore, Chakrabere, Kalighat, Gopalnagar, 
Alipore, Chetla, Ekbalpore, Garden Reach, Kidderpore, etc., 
many of which are now parts of Calcutta proper.*® The most 
populated areas were Colootola, Bowbazar, Moochipara, 
Kumartolli, Taltolla, etc., the first having 208 persons to an 
acre. They were mostly commercial centres, for retail and 
wholesale business and export-import trade. Some of them 
also had jute warehouses, specially Kumartolli, Jorabagan 
and Burrabazar.** The city had, in 1881, 1,067 Pucka and 
342 Kutcha godowns and shops occupied by day, but not at 
night. There was a considerable expansion of foreign com¬ 
merce and a consequent increase of immigration in the 
decade between 1871 and 1881,*® In 1881 the natives of 
Calcutta were only 26.2% of the total population, and includ¬ 
ing the 24 Parganas, it was only 38.7%. The immigrants from 
Bengal, outside the 24 Parganas, constituted about 47.6%, 
and the rest came from outside Bengal. All said, about tvso- 
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thirds of the population were outsiders. The districtwise 
distribution was as follows: 


Burdwan : 23,403 

Dacca : 10,046 

Hooghly-cum- 
Howrah : 56,429 

Midnapore : 19,543 

Nuddca : 11,781 

24 Parganas : 18,098 

Chittagong : 2,207 

Furridpore : 3,886 

Jessore : 5,076 

Mymensingh : 1,736 

Noakhally : 2,465 

Orissa : 17,717 

Patna : 15,137 

N.W.P. : 42,208 


The total comes to 433,219.'® 

The cosmopolitan character of the city and its primacy in 
Bengal is evident from this table. The seasonal nature of such 
migrants is another interesting phenomenon. The rate was 
very high in summer, but not so during spring, autumn and 
the cold season which were harvesting seasons for the rural 
people. This especially applies to the bulk of the domestic 
Servants in Calcutta who were vital links between the city 
and the countryside. They served in the city most of the year, 
only to return to the village during harvesting seasons. There 
were 41,708 men and 21,935 women as domestic servants in 
the city in 1881. The visitors numbered 3,222 in the city, 
and 2,488 in the suburbs.'’ 

The 1881 census of Calcutta gives interesting data on 
occupations. According to the report there were: 

Glass X: Xhofossionals: 15,533 (male) 921 (fmaale) 
Glass II: Domestic : 41,708 ( „ ) 21,935 ( „ ) 
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Gtass ni: Goimtia*dal: 70,094 (male) 2,793 (female) 
CSass IV: Agricultural : 14,585 ( „ ) 884 („ ) 

Class V: Industrial : 85,226 ( » } 13,872 ( „ ) 
Glass VI: Indefinite & 

^on-productive : 208,676 ( „ ) 208,323 ( „ ) 

The city as a magnet of rural populadon can be projected 
here. It is also apparent from the figures that Calcutta was 
primate as a commercial-industrial centre, engaging about 
half of 327,243 males in the city.^® 

A very important item is the number of hotel-keepers and 
boarding-house-keepers in Calcutta in 1881 which was 199, 
providing for the immigrants during their sojourn. They meant 
a new kind of life for the rural folk. 

The Census of 1891 records the population of Calcutta and 
its suburbs at 765,510.^* Of this 30.5% were city-born and 
the rest were outsiders. The migration from the 24-Farganas 
amounted to 55,000.®® 

Of the occupations, transport and storage absorbed 58,060 
people; food and drink business 50,957; commerce 58,832; 
textile, etc. 28,454; learned and artistic professions 47,447; 
and domestic service 26,440 males, and 15,443 females.®^ 

The figures clearly indicate the rate of immigradon to the city 
between 1881 and 1891 and the walks of life attracting them. 

At the end of the period under review, the census of 1901 
was taken which is considered as the most scientific and hence, 
the most reliable. The populadon of the city recorded in it is 
808,969 and with suburbs it goes up to 949,144. The chief 
concoitradon was hi Burrabazar (52.95% of the total popu- 
ladon). Burrabazar had become established as the business 
headquarters by that time. The immigrants, according to 
this census, numbered 495,380, or 68.1%, of which the rest of 
Biingal supplied 52.2%* The districtwise distribudon was as 
Mows:** 

24-Fa!gana8 t 123,000 

Hooghly \ 52,309 
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Burdwan : 15,707 

Dacca : 15,346 

Howrah : 14,440 

The Report explains the influx in these words; “More and 
more men from the neighbouring villages are settling in 
Calcutta. This is partly due to the unhealthiness of the sur¬ 
rounding tracts and the benefits conferred by the much-abused 
Calcutta Corporation. Their places are being filled by the 
immigrant recruits from Bihar and N.W.P. who work in the 
numerous mills which have sprung up on the banks of the 
Hooghly.”*® 

Occupations absorbing the population, including dependent^, 
were: 


Government service 41,392 

Personal service (Domestic) 157,387 

Dealers in material substances 326,922 

Commerce, Transport and Storage 220,906 
Unskilled labour 69,691 


More employments had thus been created over the last 
decade and there had also been an expansion of trade to 
support this growing population, mostly swelled by immigration. 

Thus, urbanisation on a massive scale had taken place 
during the period under review. The whole of Greater Bengal 
had rotated round the primate city of Calcutta. There had 
been a continuous and ever-increasing rural response to the 
urban challenge. Naturally, the city acted as a catalytic agent 
for socio-cultural change. Being the brightest jewel in the 
British Grown, Calcutta had developed a culture which can 
be called heterogenetic, “creating original modes of thought 
that might have authority beyond or in ccmflict with old 
cultures and civilizations. Its orthogenedc (i.e.,carryingfi>rward 
of an old culture) culture went down before this onslaught.**** 
The new Calcutta heterogenetic culture udikh was the product 
of^he Bengal Renaissance must have ^parked olf, in smne 
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fi>rm or other, myriads of rural immigrants over these crucial 
decades. Even as unconscious tools of history, they had carried 
the germs of a new awakening to the countryside. J. J. Hecht 
had noted how the domestic servants of England talked 
romantically about the city life in the countryside.** The 
same was true of Bengal. Not to speak of the heroes of the 
Hamlet^ even domestic servants must have been infected by 
the urban culture. 

The 1901 census gives very interesting data on the English- 
educated Hindu castes in the city.** The break-up reads: 


Caste 

Male 

Female 

Brahmans 

17,132 

389 

Kayastha 

15,835 

556 

Subarnobanik 

3,731 

84 

Kaivartha 

1,905 

33 

Vaidya 

1,904 

78 

Tanti 

1,815 

43 

Sadgop 

1,414 

31 


It readily shows how the tables had been turned, how English 
education had spread among the lower castes and among 
women. It was the upshot of an urban culture under British 
domination. 

The second interesting table is about the change of tradi¬ 
tional occupations.** From this table, the following two castes 
can be picked up. 

{d) Kaivartha: Total: 5,633 

5.8% (Traditional occupation: Cultivation); 3,1% 
(Government Service); 6.6% (Zemindars’ clerks); 13.6% 

. (Private clerks); 9,3% (Merchants’ clerks); 10.4% 
(Shop clerks); 27,6% (Merchants); 9.4% (Medical 
practice); 12.5% (Makhtear); 50.00% (Mukhtears* 
agents); 17.5% (Bill Sircars); 2,8% (Teadicrs); 
39.8% (Mechanics);^ 41% (Contractors); 3^3% 
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(Capitalists); 30.00% (Editors); 13.4% (Pt'esslieii}; 
17.6% (Industrial labour). 

(b) Brahmans: Total: 3,583 

14.2% (Traditional: Worship and study); 70% (Govt. 
Service); 64.5% (Zemindars’ clerks); 35.00% (i^vate 
clerks); 51.4% (Merchants’ clerks); 11.8% (Merchants); 
52.1% (Peons); 33.9% (Medical practice); 26.7% 
(Lawyers); 38.6% (Bill Sircars); 10.5% (Menial 
servants); 43.4% (Teachers); 3.5% (Mechanics); 
45.4% (Surveyors); 39.3% (Naibs); 5.00% (Cooks), 

The two tables show what a city could do to men belonging 
to traditional castes. The silent revolution can also be traced 
to another physical aspect. The young cadets from the country¬ 
side, accustomed to a joint-family with its hide-bound view of 
life, suddenly enjoyed a new lease of life in a nuclear family 
in the city. The patriarchal hegemony was lifted. A taste of 
individualism and independence intoxicated the youth. Daily 
contact with diverse elements resulted in a great transfor¬ 
mation. The confirmed urbanite was poles apart from his 
rustic origin. He was, indeed, a twice-bom. The presence of 
about two hundred boarding-houses and hostels, as shown by 
the census of 1881, clearly postulates a new kind of existence 
for the rural immigrants. The restrictions of caste gave way 
here. Inter-dining and inter-marriage became frequent. 

A personal interview of old Hindoos bom in the last decade 
of the 19th century has revealed that old values did erode 
as a result of urbanisation. Our literature is replete with 
examples of heroes coming to Calcutta from the mofussil to 
study law, staying at boarding-houses and indulging in for¬ 
bidden ftK>d and drink. Literary evidences of inter-marriage 
and inter-dining are many. Reference may be made to books 
like Ramtanu Lahiri 0 TatkaUn Banga S€tmaj by Sivana^th Sastri, 
Sekal or Ekal and Atmackant by Rajnarain Bose, MUuUa 
Kamalalsgta by ^abanicharan Bandyopadhyay, the attfo- 
biography of Bepin Chandra Pal, and BunOan Bfosmgn by 
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]^ippll|l)ehari Cki^a, Ibr cases duroughout the 19th century, 
^se of tap-water/ European medicine and mill-made sugar 
also introduced flexibility.** 

Thus, Calcutta did send ripples to distant comers of BengaL 
A new social mobility led to a< new awakening. Like Immi¬ 
gration to the city, there was also a reverse migration to the 
mofussU of professionals—teachers, lawyers and government 
servants. The outcome of this reciprocal pull between the Town 
and the country, modernisation of Bengal, was well under way 
at the turn of the 20th century. 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


Dr. Sunil Kumar Sen 

{Rabindra BharaH University) 


It is undeniable that there was a shift in the economic situation 
in Bengal in the second half of the nineteenth century. The 
most remarkable feature was the development of capitalist 
industry in some regions. In a number of industries technical 
developments had progressed sufficiently far to provide a basis 
for production of a factory type; capital running into several 
thousands was being invested in manufacturing industries. 
Joint-stock enterprise, introduced in 1857, was becoming the 
new form of business oiganization in the closing decades of 
the nineteenth century. It will be beyond the scope of this 
paper to deal with Government policy or state intervention 
with regard to industrial development. We shall briefly review 
the growth of the major industries, with emphasis on the 
development of coal, iron and engineering industries which 
were of crucial importance for the industrialization of the 
country. Industrialization of any country must be based on 
the development of metallurgical industries. A country may 
make considerable progress in light industries or export-oriented 
industries, but the real change comes when heavy industries 
begin to be successful. 

Unlike Bombay which emerged as the capital of the Indian 
bourgeoisie, Bengal remained as the major investment-outlet 
for tiie surplus capital of European investors, mainly British. 
The industries that developed in Bengal were frequently 
fore^-ewned and foreign-financed, and stalled by foreign 
technical personnel. Foreign firms repatriated their enormous 
profits outside Bengal so that very little capital was lefr that 
could be jdoughed back into industries within the country. 
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Yet this does not dixmmsh the importance of foreign capital 
or of the industries which owed their origin to foreign ent^- 
prise. What needs to be pointed out is that British capital 
was mainly invested in export-oriented or light industries and 
had a tendency to shy away from iron, steel and engineering 
industries, which entailed large capital expenditure. 

It is sometimes forgotten that the first cotton mills in India 
were founded by the Europeans in Bengal; the Bowreah Cotton 
Mill was started in 1818 and the Fort Gloster mill in 1830. 
The cotton textile industry, however, did not make much 
progress in Bengal, as coal mining, jute and tea industries 
became the favourite objects of British capital. Goal mining 
commenced in Bengal in 1820, when a mine was opened at 
Raniganj. It made little progress until the East India Railway 
reached the field in 1854. The industry began to grow rapidly 
in the 1880’s; the railways constituted the biggest single 
purchaser of coal. In 1897 the number of coal mines was 228 
which employed about 58 thousand workers. It is noteworthy 
that the Bengalees owned and managed some coal mines in 
the Bengal coal-fields. In 1897 there were 40 mines in the 
Burdwan division which were owned by the Bengalees, but 
these enterprises consisted mostly of small pits. The jute 
industry owed its development to European (mostly Scottish) 
enterprise. In 1855 the first jute mill was founded at Rishra 
by George Auckland who had one Syam Sundar Sen as his 
partner. The possibility of large-scale manufacture opened up 
when the Galcutta-Raniganj railway was built and extended, 
and the supply of coal was assured. The jute industry had the 
advantage of cheap labour and proximity to the raw material. 
There was a cBYe3Ek>n of paddy lands into jute cultivation, 
and jute became Bengal’s ‘golden crop’ whose demand in 
the world markets was large and growing. In 1883-84 die 
number of jute mills was 21 which employed about 39i000 
workers. As package material, jute was unrivalled in the world, 
and the jute industry depended mainly on the export market 
Like jute, tea also developed as an export-oriented inchtstry. 
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The filst gardm 'v^as opened in Cachar in 1835; the industry 
spread in the Tnrai in the Daijeehng district in 1862 and in 
the Buars in 1874. The railway link between Siliguri 2 uid the 
Ganges was completed in 1878 and the Assam Bengal Railway, 
estabU$kec| in 1892, connected .AjSsam with the port of Chitta¬ 
gong, Thus the transport system was geared to die needs of the 
tea industry which remained under the grip of British capital. 
Bengal was also the main centre of the paper industry. The 
Bally Paper Mills was incorporated in England in 1874; the 
Titaghur Paper Mills was registered in India in 1882 and the 
Bengal Paper Mills in 1889. The industry received Govern¬ 
ment encouragement from its inception; in fact. Government 
purchase over the years helped the industry to grow and 
develop.^ 

With the coming of the ‘railway age* the possibility of the 
development of iron, steel and engineering industries could 
no longer be ignored. In a remarkable passage Mane antici¬ 
pated as early as 1853 the impact of railway building on 
India’s industrial development: “1 know that the English 
millocracy intend to endow India with railways with the 
exclusive view of extracting at diminished expenses the cotton 
and other raw materials for their manufactures. But when 
you have once introduced machinery into the locomotion of a 
country, which possesses iron and coal, you arc unable to with¬ 
hold it from its fabrication. The railway system will therefore 
become in India truly the forerunner of modern industry.*’* 
Indeed, the railways released the latent potentialities of India 
for industrial advance. 

At this point we turn to the engineering and iron industries 
that developed in Bengal. The railway workshops came in the 
wake of die railways, and the Kanchrapara and lilooah 
wmkshops grew to a substantial size. Bum and Jessop were old 
firms engaged m the engineering trade. Between 1851 and 
1859 Btun laid 100 miles of track for the East In^a Railway. 
Acq^uin Martin and R. N. Mukheijee foimded Martin and CSo, 
1897 there wc^ft seven govenmient*>appnrved^finns 
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which supplied government orders, e.g. Bengal Iron and Sted 
Go., Barakar, Bum, Jessop, John King, Parry, Ahmuty and 
Martin.* The firms manufactured railway bridges, steam laun¬ 
ches, over-bridges for railways, agricultural impleinents, sluice 
gates, trolleys, road-rollers. We know of an Indian firiji, founded 
in 1867 by Kishorilal Mukherjee in Howrah, which manu¬ 
factured small and heavy castings, railings, hand pumps, and 
small machine parts.* The engineering industry, however, 
remained weakly developed, and this acted as a brake on 
industrialization. Locomotives, for instance, began to be manu¬ 
factured in this country only after independence. 

The industrial base remained weak also, because iron and 
steel industry did not grow to a substantial size. The indigenous 
iron-smelting industry was in a moribund condition and the 
country had become a market for the products of British iron 
and steel industry. During the second half of the 19th century 
there was only one company which attained some measure of 
success in the manufacture of pig iron; it was the Barakar 
Iron Works, founded in 1874, which was worked by the 
government between 1882 and 1889, and then sold to the 
Bengal Iron and Steel Co.® This company was later merged 
with the Indian Iron and Steel Co. of Burnpur. The Bengal 
Iron and Steel Co. successfully undertook large-scale manu¬ 
facture of iron. Pig iron production is the basis of the iron 
and steel industry, and the manufacture of steel by the Tata 
Iron and Steel Co. was in the offing. It is noteworthy that 
steel manufacture was first undertaken in the Cossipore ord¬ 
nance factory which was founded in 1846 for the manufacture 
of small arms and cartridges. In 1896 the steel bar rolling 
mill was inaugutttted in this factory, and production of steel 
started. Mahon was then the superintendent of this factory. 
Public memory is short. Mahon, ‘the first steel expert* of 
India, as Curzon chose to describe him, is a forgotten name.* 
It was Mahon’s report which stimulated Jamshe^i Tata’s 
interest in steel industry. 

Before we turn to examine the social changes, we should 
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try to comprehend the nature of industrialization that had 
tahen place in this period. Industrialization was taking place 
slowly and in a lop-sided fashion. In fact, the process of indus¬ 
trialization had only started. Factcnies that remained con¬ 
centrated in some regions looked like industrial islands in a 
vast ‘agricultural sea’. Although Bengal had become the most 
industrialized state in India, the overwhelming mass of the 
Bengalees lived on agriculture. It was not fortuitous that social 
change was taking place very slowly, so that the pull of rural 
society was to remain strong in our period. To this story we 
now turn. 

In the wake of industrial development urbanizadon gathered 
momentum. With the decay of handicrafts old towns had 
decayed and were replaced by new towns which were industrial 
centres or mining towns, or district and sub-divisional head¬ 
quarters. The Census Reports from 1872 to 1901 indicate 
that there was a movement of population from all parts of 
India to Calcutta and the growing industrial centres. Surely 
this was a new phenomenon which was the result of industrial- 
izadon and progress in the transport system. The number of 
towns increased from 38 in 1872 to 122 in 1901, but urban 
population rose from 5 to 6 per cent only in this period; and 
of the total urban population Calcutta claimed nearly a half.^ 
As the most industrialized state, Bengal attracted immigrants 
from all parts of India, notably from Bihar, Orissa and modern 
Uttar Pradesh. Surprisingly, there was hardly any marked 
tendency on the part of Bengalee artisans and peasants to 
move to the towns. One writer has suggested that ‘gradual 
devitalization in health*, caused by malaria, for instance, made 
them unfit for factory work. One may add that the Bengalee 
peasants* deep attachment to their village home made them re- 
luctanttomoveto towns. Industrialization was, however, lagging 
behind urbanization, so that the up-country immigrants were 
iiot always absorbed in industries, but tried to scrape a living 
on miscellaneous employment. In fact, they worked as porters, 
carters, cooks, durwans, peons, washermen, milkmen, cobbers 
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and so on.* The situation was worse in the resklcsstial towns 
which had few industries and could hardly absorb the men 
who had fled the village. Urbanization, tiierefore, had no 
appreciable etiect on overcrowding in agriculture. 

It is well known that people who work in a mine or a factory 
and who live in towns will have a difierent social outlook from 
people who till the Helds and live in isolated villages. Urbani¬ 
zation, therefore, is likely to foster a modem outlook. In 
Bengal, in the second half of the 19th century, urbanization 
hardly produced this result. The middle class bhadralok^ the 
product of urban environment, could not escape the infruence 
of rural society. As Dr. Broomfield rightly notes, “the bkadralok 
had their roots deep in the soil of rural Bengal where they 
held the land they prized so highly.”® This category had not 
sprung Horn the working-class but was mainly the product 
and beneficiary of the Permanent Settlement. Since land was 
a symbol of social prestige, the middle class bkadralok had a 
tendency to purchase land and turn it over to barga cultivation. 
They would not touch the plough; tillers came from the lower 
castes and the Muslims. Men like PrafuUa Chandra Ray, who 
founded the Bengal Chemicals in 1892, and R. N. Mukheijee, 
who studied engineering in the Presidency College and became 
an industrialist, were exceptions. Trevelyan has told us that 
adult education in England received its “first impetus from 
the Industrial Revolution in the desire of mechanics for general 
scientific knowledge”; prosperity was coming to “the engineers 
and mechanics from the Industrial Revolution which had 
called them into being.”^® In Bengal the educational system 
was not geared to the needs of the new emerging industrial 
society. The great majority of the graduates of the Calcutta 
University from 1858 to 1881 became lawyers and cl^ks and 
teachers in Calcutta or in mofussil towns. They were not even 
remotely connected with the new industrial soci^.^^ It is 
also a fact that they were upper-caste Hindus, and ‘‘valued 
their caste status and their liberal institutions equaUy.**^* The 
pull of rural society was also evident among the woikii^ ^ass 
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wltidi came &om village aikl rtmamed scarcely 
ted from the s^rictiitural poptdatiaa. The miners and jnte 
mill workers^ Ibr instance, maintained links widi the village 
and retailed die Inhering habits of the old peasant life. 

With the progress of industrialization and development of 
roads and railways, die process of the decay of handicra^ 
was quickened. The village shops were often stocked with 
goods from towns; foreign goods were sold in fairs in distant 
villages. The self-sufficing, self-clothing village had become 
a thing of the past. The ruined artisans and craftsmen fell 
back upon land which was already overcrowded. Agriculture 
continued to be as primitive as before; and despite industrial 
progress there was no application of machinery to agriculture. 
The educated middle class was moving to towns in search of 
employment, and the village remained sunk in illiteracy and 
ignorance and superstition. Since the vast majority of the 
people lived in the village, its social structure, which remained 
essentially conservative, inhibited social change. It serves no 
useful purpose to idealize the reality. The £sict has to be 
admitted that social conditions in the village stood in the way 
of Bengal’s modernization, and there was no hope of any 
radical change without a thorough-going reconstruction of the 
village. There is no evidence to show that the ruling class 
ever formulated any such programme; and the nationalist 
movement, dominated by the urban middle class, hardly 
turned to the village. The village continued to decay, and the 
dalais and paikars and mahajans who operated in the sprawling 
hinterland sucked away its blood. 

To form a true picture of the process of social change going 
on in this p>eriod, we must avoid the mistake of supposing 
that the immemorial manner of life in die village was changing 
in the wake of industrialization. In the dualisdc economy, 
a .ffimiliar characteristic of Asian economy under the colonial 
system, capitalist industry developed in a few towns whOe 
die feudal mode production contimied in ffie villa^, with 
the' rmult that agriculture reihained piimidve and die mass 
3 
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of peasants remained sunk in poverty and ignorance. 

One of the most significant developments in this period was 
the emergence of the working class. Industrialization had 
called into being this new class which did not exist before. 
The industrial worker should be differentiated from the manual 
worker and the artisan. He was jsart of the factory system, 
designed for mass production, and worked for wages. Statistics 
on the growth of the industrial workers in this period are not 
available, but it seems that workers employed in jute mills, 
coal mines, railway workshops, engineering factories, ord¬ 
nance factories, paper mills, tea gardens and miscellaneous 
factories, though not numerically large in relation to the total 
population, were a growing force. 

The food, clothing and wages of the industrial workers 
were less bad than they had been in the village, and they 
had more independence than the agricultural labour who had 
to depend on the landowner to keep body and soul together. 
Yet the condition of industrial workers was appalling. The 
dogma of laissez-faire was popular, and the government did 
not bother to pass factory acts until the workers learned to 
organize to protect their interests. We will quote an extract 
from a contemporary account of the condition of miners in 
the Bengal collieries: “The working hours are from 6 a.m to 
6 p.m, and perhaps later, when extra work is required.... 
The miners live in small villages, aggregations of huts of mud 
walls with thatched or tiled roof. The hut consists of one room, 
sometimes two, of 6 feet by 6 feet.... Women and children 
work underground.... The women often take their babies, 
two and three months old, down the mine. The light which 
the collier carries with him is exceedingly primitive... .The 
ventilation of the underground workings receives very little 
attention, and in most collieries none at all. The ignorant 
native has not yet realised that his health and longevity are 
in question.”*® 

Discontent gradually grew among the workers. In 1695 there 
was^ a strike at the Budge Budge Jute Mill which continued 
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for six weeks. The strike petered out but heralded a new age, 
die age of trade uniotusm and socialism, whkh reflected social 
tension inherent in the emerging industrial system. 
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IMPACT OF RAILWAYS ON THE ECONOMIC 

LIFE OF BENGAL 

Dr. (Mrs.) Hen a Mukherjee 

(Institute of Education for Women) 


The transition from the medieval to the modem age is the 
key-note of Indian history in the nineteenth century, specially 
in its second half. In the language of Dr. R. G. Majumdar, 
“it ushered in those forces and movements, in the political, 
social, religious, literary and economic life which have pro¬ 
duced India of today.”^ In the history of this transition, 
again, the improved transport in the country, as embodied 
in the introduction and extension of railways, had an im¬ 
portant role. We would try to ascertain this role with parti¬ 
cular reference to the economic life of Bengal. 

The importance of transport in the development ^Ihd pro¬ 
gress of human civilisation is now universally recognised. 
W. T. Jackman, while writing the history of the development 
of transport in modern Britain, lays much stress on the relation 
of transport “to the progress of agriculture, the growth of 
markets, the advance of industry, the increase of wealth, and 
many other economic and social factors... .”* In the history 
of transportation, again, the invention of railways is a great 
landmark. The speed, the comfort and the acconunodadon 
offered by the railways were something unknown in the pre- 
railway age and the effect that the railways had on various 
aspects of life in a country might be d^cribed as revolutaonaiy 
when compared with those of all other existing means of^ 
communicadon. 

Prior to the introduction of railways.in the mid^tuneteenth 
century, communications in Bengal as also in other parts of 
India remained as primitive as ever—namely, tiirongh counti^ 
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boats alo^ rivm, inost o€ thorn being of poor 
and ihtottgh buUodc carts along muddy country roads* Even 
in 1830, thore was no road worth the name throughout India** 
Tbc state of communicationB in England on the eve of the 
railway a^e may he referred to here to show how far 
India lagged behind in this respect. Railways were a prime 
necessity in England, too, and yet she had a history of consis- 
tent development of communications since the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and hy the time that the railways were 
being built there, she had, apart from the newly introduced 
steam-ships plying her rivers, a net-work of tum-pike roads 
with their attendant stage-coaches and waggons and about 
2,600 miles of canals constructed at an outlay of £50,000,000.* 
In India, even in the mid-nineteenth century, it was only the 
richer sections of the people who could afford to travel in 
palanquins or carts, and for the poorer classes there was no 
other way but to travel even long distances on foot. The only 
way by which information for administrative purposes could 
be despatched to different parts of the Empire was to 
send them by the dak or mail-runners.* Active duty on the 
front or even peace-time manoeuvres often involved on the 
part of the Army prolonged marching amidst all sorts of 
weather and this meant, apart from the delay which was very 
dangerousdn an emergency, decreased efficiency of the troops 
due to fatigue and disease and also high mortality amongst 
them.* As to the time involved in such journeys, we might have 
some idea from the following instance of Lord Lawrence, 
Governor General of India from 1864 to 1869. Lord Lawrence 
is stated to have performed an extraordinary feat in his younger 
days, when, travelling day and night in a palanquin, he covered 
^ the distance between Calcutta and Delhi in a fortnight— 
jourtaey accom|didied in the railway era in thirty hours.^ 
Tftming to the economic life of the country, we find 
usual naanner of carrying goods for commercial pur¬ 
poses was to tranship them in sfow country boats of very Hmited 
tSfmsige, afong rivers whidi were sometimes open during o^y 
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a very short period of the year. This state of afiairs was die 
result of a complete lack of any constructive policy as regards 
the development of o^mmunications in the country which 
characterised the greater part of the rule of the East India 
Company’s Government in India—an inactivity at the Govern¬ 
ment level which was not peculiar to this brand! of admini'^ 
stration only during this period and which is justifiable to a. 
certain extent by the preoccupation of the Gkivemmcnt with 
continuous wars and conquests with various native powers 
during this period when the process of expansion of the British 
Empire in India was as yet far from being complete. 

Railways, which began to operate in different parts of 
India since the mid-fifties of the nineteenth century, brought 
about a great improvement in the state of affairs as regards 
the communications of the country, as already described. 
Before we start discussing the modernising effect of railways 
on the economic life of Bengal, which is the principal theme 
of this paper, we might refer briefly to the history of the 
introduction and the gradual extension of the railways in 
the province in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Throughout this period, the principal railway connecting 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal with Upper India was the 
East Indian Railway—or the E.I.R. in short—one of the 
original trunk railways proposed for India in the mid¬ 
forties of the nineteenth century. These proposals for 
railways in India came from England—a country which 
during the period from 1844 to 1847 was, to borrow 
the phrase from a contemporary English journal, in a state of 
“railway mania”.* This was there a period of great oteitement 
and widespread speculation in railway securities both at home 
and abroad. The Industrial Revolution created surplus capital 
in the English money market which, supported by massive 
and worldwide foreign trade, was always seeking some lucrative 
employment since the early decades of the nineteenth centoryt 
Construction of railways, again, was one of die most im¬ 
portant achievements of the Industrial Revolution, and the 
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cxpandizig railways, botli at boinc and abroad, were attracting 
the surplus English capital to an increasing extent during this 
period. Proposals for railways in India, of course, were not 
xmdally very much appreciated by die English capitalists 
since they could not be sure of their commercial prospects 
in that distant country where conditions were unknown to 
them. It was the Government undertaking to guarantee 5% 
dividend which uldmately induced the investing public in 
England to pay for the Indian railway projects of which the 
E.Z.R. was one.® It was in August, 1849, that the first contract 
was signed between the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company and the East Indian Railway Company for the 
construction of a short experimental line of railway in Bengal,“ 
and the route that was ultimately selected for it covered a 
distance of 121 miles from Howrah to Raniganj via Burdwan.^^ 
The construction of this line began in 185H® and even before 
it was opened to traffic in February 1855,^® the contract for 
the extension of the line up to Delhi via Rajmahal, Patna, 
Mirzapur, Allahabad, and I'undla (near Agra) was signed 
in 1854. It was not before 1865 that the entjre distance between 
Howrah and Delhi, nearly 1000 miles, was traversed by the 
E.I.R.1* Three other extensions of this railway system came 
to operate during our period, two of which served the coal¬ 
mining areas of the Lower Provinces of Bengal—the Chord 
Unjc functioning from 187 and the Grand Chord line begun 
in 1888. Apart fi-om these two, the Jubbalpore section, stretch¬ 
ing from Allahabad to Jubbalpore where it was to meet the 
Great Peninsular Railway, the trunk railway of the Deccan, 
was opened in 1867.“ 

Now, we concentrate on the role of the E.I.R. in the eco¬ 
nomic life of Bengal in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Exchange economy, the most important trend in 
modem econoimc life, based on interdependence of areas 
and specialisation, is possible only where the facilities for 
cheap and expeditious means of transport are available. In 
die pre-railway age, because of the lack of adequate 
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municatioiu, India as a wh(de reiaaiaed, so to speak, a oon- 
glomeFadon of so many isolated parts, each leading its own 
economic life based on a system only slightly more advanced 
than subsistence production. Trade and commerce could not 
develop properly. The prolonged journey, attended by all 
sorts of hazards due to poor means of coinmunicaticm, used 
to have the most adverse effects on the quality of produce, 
and their prices also could not be kept within reasonable 
bounds. Railways, by offering the facilities necessary for an 
exchange economy, made interdependence of various areas 
possible, and the enlarged demand thus created resulted in 
the development of the local resources. Railways, further*- 
more, by removing to a great extent the elements of uncertain¬ 
ty in the movement of goods and by opening ready markets, 
did help to regulate the prices on a more sound and reasonable 
basis. Of course, these developments in the economic life of 
India in the wake of the introduction of railways in the country 
should be viewed in this way only in a relative sense. The 
total mileage of railways opened in India even in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century was insigniheant, when 
compared to the vast expanse of the country, and there was 
also the great need of the development of roads and river 
routes to act as feeders to the expanding railway net-work. 
Under these circumstances, the above-mentioned economic 
process of interdependence of areas and specialisation having 
favourable effect on the prices as well, could not be said to 
have been carried to any remarkable extent in our poiod. 
Besides, interdependence of areas and specialisation pre¬ 
suppose the exploitation of the productive capabilities of the 
respective areas to such a maumum extent as to result in 
surplus production over and above the needs of local con¬ 
sumption. This, again, depends on the availability'of certain 
other prerequisites in the form of sufheient ca|»tal, tramed 


labour, improved machinery and so on. A- high economic 
standard as the result of the proper devdopment of sd! diCie 
&ctors is yet to be achieved in the present-day India, AB 
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can be said hm is dint wtb the eomin^icemeiit 
of the railways^ the whole ptocet» was accelerated* Railways, 
fi^lowin^ which also came feeder roads and river routes, started 
fulfilling the first requirement as mentioned above, namely, the 
means of communication. Possibilides thus opmed led to the 
gradual development of other iact^rs. Along with the begin'* 
ning of the operation of the E.I.R. followed by that of other 
smaller railways and .other means of communication that 
developed in the wake of expansion of railways, these changes 
were noticeable in the Gangetic valley even before the end 
of the nineteenth century. Now, we would note how far Bengal 
was affected by these changes. We would review the position 
with reference, first, to the growth of industries; secondly, 
to the developments in the sphere of agriculture; and, l 2 istly, 
to those in respect of trade. 


In the sphere of industry, we find that coal mining in the 
Burdwan area of Bengal made a rapid headway during our 
period. We would now try to establish the relation between 
the development of this coal-field and the operation of the 
E.I.R. in ^e vicinity, and this will show that the latter was 
the most obvious factor in its development. In fact, the first 
rudimentary beginning of the modem large-scale industries 
in India can be traced back to the commencement of railways 
in the country. In the pre-railway age, when there was 
no trained labour, no improved machinery and no adequate 
means of communication, the amount of money to be 
invested in silch an enterprise had to be immense which had 
no chance of being commensurate widi a profitable return. 
Naturally, there was no immediate impetus to the employ¬ 
ment of capital in such projects. The railways provided im« 
ptoved facilities of transport which made possible the col- 
fectbo of materials feom a variety of sources and also the 
of fixushed products to a wider and ready market. One 
Cf the bask pFe^cmsditions fer the growth of industries was 
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thus fulfilled and industries could grow now. This was exacdy 
what happened in the case of the Burdwan coal-field. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century, some amount 
of trade in coal was going on between Burdwan and Calcutta. 
The principal collieries were opened in Raniganj m Burdwan 
district^^ and coal was also discovered in the neighbouring 
districts of Birbhum, Rajmahal, Cuttack, Singhbhum, Palamau 
and also in areas close to the river Ajay.^* The work of , 
mining was not carried on properly for all these years. A geo¬ 
logical report of 1815 tells us that at Raniganj, the first bed 
of coal was to be reached at a depth of 45 feet 3 inches.^* 
Even in 1841, the maximum depth attained was 88 feet only.*® 
But since the 1830’s, the utility of these mines as sources of 
fuel supply for the newly introduced steam vessels on the 
rivers of India was being increasingly felt,*^ and the supplies 
to Calcutta were on the increase. The volume of coal trans¬ 
ported from the Burdwan collieries to Calcutta by the river 
Damodar alone—the main line of communication between 
Burdwan and Calcutta in those days—^was stated in 1844 to 
amount to twenty lakh maunds in a favourable season.*® 

The difficulties of transportation, however, restricted this 
trade and made it a laborious operation. The river DamOdar, 
violent in the rains and shallow^ in summer, was navigable 
only for a short period in the year. Loaded in bullock-carts 
from the pits, coal was brought to the river Damodar and 
so by water it used to be taken southward to Amta, a main 
trading station on the Damodar in those days,®* a few miles 
from Howrah. From Amta to Calcutta, it thus involved, apart 
from the crossing of the river Hooghly, carriage overland, usually 
in bullock-carts, on both sides of that river. The time involved 
was a great hindrance to the development of this trade. Since 
the river was not navigable all round the year, coal dug from 
time to time had to be stocked on the banks of the river tBl the 
favourable season. The loss of time thus caused, when added 
to that taken in transportation in bullock-carts and boats, 
led in many cases to the loss of two seasons thou^ the cfirect 
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distaroe by land between Calcutta and Burdwan was only 
75 miles,** The journey along the Damodar—especially during 
the rains when this river was overflooded—^was prec^ious 
and the loss from boat-wrecks used to be enormous—20% of 
the whole cargo, as stated in 1844.** All these causes, in addi¬ 
tion to the cost of transport, led to > the high price of this article 
in Calcutta. While the price of coal at the pit-head was about 
half anna per maund, in Calcutta it used to be sold at four 
annas per maund in the forties.** The same difiiculties attended 
the transport of coal along the river Ajay, the other river 
traversing the coal district to meet the Bhagirathi.*’ 

In February, 1855, the experimental line of the E.I.R, 
from Howrah to Raniganj in the coal district was opened to 
traffic. This railway offered itself as a much better substitute 
for the slow, hazardous and consequently, in its ultimate 
cost, expensive boat traffic along the Damodar. It facilitated, 
in the first instance, the transport of coal to the existing demand 
centres in Calcutta;—demand arising there from the needs of 
the newly introduced steam vessels along the Ganges.*® At 
the same time, the railways paved the way for the emergence 
of new demand centres. Coal from the Burdwan mines, from 
now on, could be transported towards Calcutta in increasing 
quantities, at a comparatively cheap rate, and in a much 
shorter period of time. The possibilities of obtaining fuel 
cheaply acted as a direct impetus to the growth of new indus¬ 
tries in Calcutta and its neighbourhood. The manufacture 
jute, with the help of steam-driven engines, was started at 
Rishra near Serampore, lying on the route of the experi¬ 
mental line.** And, in this early period, it was the railway 
itself which was the greatest consumer of the coal raised from 
the Burdwan coal-field. It was from the middle of the year 
1855 that the use of the Burdwan coal began on the E.I.R.** 
This suddenly created a very enlarged demand for this coal 
and with the work of construction going ahead on the exten- 
rions of the E.I.R. towards the Upper Provinces, the possibi¬ 
lities of this demand being ffir more enlarged were apparent. 
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Apart finom its use in locomotives, a large amount of ooal wm 
needed for the work of the construc^n of the ra^way line 
which involved* such processes as brick-buming, 

Under the impetus of these demands, the yearly ouQ>ut 
from the Burdwan coal-field was increasing steadily. In 1855 
this was 100,000 tons.** But in 1859 it rose to 325,000** tons 
approximately. There was a steady increase in the coal traffic 
on the section of the railway opened. While in 1855 the 
receipts from the coal traffic on this line was £1949, in 1859 
these rose to £71,736.®* 

The increasing supplies of Burdwan coal as noted above 
had the most favourable effect on its price in relation to that 
of imported coal. In 1852, the English coal was selling in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta from 27s 9d a. ton to 28r 9d a 
ton. During the same period, the price of the Burdwan coal 
was quoted there at 20j 9d a ton.*® From 1855, when the E.I.R. 
began to traverse the coal-field, a sharp reduction in the 
price of the Burdwan coal was noticeable. Because of the 
dearth of necessary statistics, we cannot, of course, show this 
reduction in very accurate terms. But the available statistics 
enable us to ascertain this much that while in 1851, the price 
of the Burdwan coal was about one-third of that of the imported 
English coke,** in December, 1855, when it had been one 
full year since the railway had been operating in the vicinity, 
this was reduced to one-sixth of the price of the imported 
English coke.*^ Since there is no reason to assume any notable 
rise in the price of the English coke during this period,** the 
change in the price ratio as mentioned above might be said 
to have been due mainly to the reduction in the piicc of 
Burdwan coal. 

The development of the Burdwan coal-field followed the 
same pattern in the succeeding years. Railways continued 
to play a double role in the story of its devei<^>ment. As 
previously, they remained the greatest consumers of fbe 
Burdwan coal. Besides, they were carrying coal ffir the growing 
industries in the vicinity of Calcutta. Thus, in the mkidle oC 
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the year 1665^ akmg with tibe completion dT the Jumna bridge 
at Ahahabad, the entire stretch of the main line of the E.I.R. 
firom Howrah to the left bank of the Jumna at Delhi—^more 
than 1000 miles—was opened to the public.^ This enabled 
the E.I.R^ to carry this coal in sections above this bridge, 
and this resulted in almost doubling tiie quantity used by 
this railway—from 28,27,953 maunds in 1865*® to 50,79,612 
maunds in 1866.*^ Towards the end of 1862, again, two other 
railways, the Eastern Bengal Railway and the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, were opened to traffic. Both these railways had 
Calcutta as their terminus and had therefore easy access to 
Burdwan coal.*® The Delhi-Ambala section of the Delhi- 
Punjab Railway was the other important railway using the 
Burdwan coal during this period, and it could make use of 
the supplies at Delhi, the terminus of the E.I.R. in Upper 
India.*® Amongst the industries using this coal during this 
period, i.e. the sixties of the nineteenth century, the most 
important was jute. The number of jute mills in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Calcutta had by this time multiplied to a great 
extent.** Towards the end of the nineteenth century, apart 
from meeting the nee^ of Upper India, the Burdwan coal¬ 
field started exporting coal to Straits Settlement, Ceylon and 
Western India.** The rapid extension of the E.I.R. in the 
coal area facilitated all these operations. The first extension 
was made in the early sixties when the experimental line, 
which then terminated at Raniganj, was carried up to Barakar, 
about 22 miles further northward.*® In the sixties also, a small 
branch from near Barakar to Singharron was constructed.*^ 
The Chord line, traversing the entire coal district from south 
to north) with a branch to the newly opened coal mines of 
Rarharbari, was completed by 1871, whereby the drcmtous 
route via Rajmahal for the carriage of coal to Upper India 
coqld he avi^ed. 

As a restilt of the intar{day of these footors, i.e. increasing 
demand on tiie one hand and tiie increasing tranqxnt facilities 
on .the other, which made it possible to meet these demands. 
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the output &om the Burdwan coal-field was lu^ duiing all 
these years. By the late sixties of the nineteenth century it 
already rose to above 1,00,00,000 ixiaunds a year.** In 1860 
the total number of steam engines in use in the Burdwan 
coal-field was 28, with an aggregate horse power of, 400, while 
in 1868, 61 engines with an aggregate of 867 horse power 
were in use.*® The characteristic feature of Indian coal re¬ 
sources is their extreme concentration in the area under 
discussion. With increasing facilities in the succeeding years, 
the production of this coal-field was continually on the increase, 
and it is because of the speedy development of the resources 
of this area that India now ranks high amongst the coal- 
producing countries of the world. 


Turning to the impact of the railways on the agricultural 
history of the region, we see the development of the same 
interdependence of different areas and specialisation in 
respect of agricultural produce. The impact of the railways on 
the agricultural development of India as a whole over the 
last hundred years of railway expansion in the country has 
been far-reaching. Indian economy is, and has been, through 
ages, basically agricultural. The difficulties of transport, prior 
to the development of railways and other means of conununi- 
cation, however, resulted in the market being too limited and 
specialisation was not generally widely practised. Each unit, 
depending mainly on its local resources, was subject to immense 
fluctuations of prices even within a very limited period of 
time. Again, in India, agriculture had always been dependent 
on the monsoon, and its failure in any region in a 
particular year had always meant, in the absence of the 
means of transport facilitating supplies from surplus areas, 
the outbreak of local famines which caused prolonged 
sufferings and even some deaths. Railways, 'in the first 
instance, enlarged the market for the produce of the village 
and thereby gave a great impetus to increased and 
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specialised producdoiL The barged demand they created 
s^o increased the prices of this produce, and the distribution 
of supplies they facilitated led, to a certain extent, to the 
uni^mnity of i»ices amongst different areas. Different parts 
of the country became increasingly interdependent for their 
supplies of agricultural produce and this was of great impor* 
tance in times of famine in the country. Ail these developments 
we would now exemplify with particular reference to Bengal. 

In respect of specialisation, we would show how the expand¬ 
ing markets in Bengal were being provided increasingly with 
cotton from the North Western Provinces as the result of the 
operation of the railways, and how this enlarged demand 
led to increased production and higher prices of this principal 
agricultural produce of the latter province. In the second half 
of the nineteenth century there was created in Bengal a large 
market for the Upper India cotton. This demand was created, 
in the first place, by the indigenous cotton mills established 
in the vicinity of Calcutta. The consumption by these mills 
of the Upper India cotton for the year 1876-77 was estimated to 
be 1,15,066 maunds.®® In the early sixties of the nineteenth 
century, again, there arose an external demand which also 
could be met through the port of Calcutta, namely, the 
demand from England. England was during this period one 
of the largest importers of cotton for her rapidly developing 
industries. The country from which her supplies were usually 
drawn was the United States. But the Mexican War of 1846-48, 
when the supplies from the U.S.A. were on the decline, 
definitely showed the importance of India as an alternative 
source to fall back upon.®*^ It was not long before that the 
occasion did arise when England had to turn to India for 
la.rge supplies of cotton. In the early sixties of the nineteenth 
century the Civil War in the U.S.A. reduced the supplies 
frcrni that country to a mixiimum, and England was forced 
to buy cotton fix>m other sources.®^ Demands on India during 
these years were excepdonal. Thqre was a heavy pressure 
on the sources of supplies in the N. iW. Provinces as well. The 
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period of diis cotton boom was, of course, over bf tbe msd* 
suedes. But the extemsd market for this Upper Indian cotton 
was not completely lost. During all these years, there was a 
steady export of this cotton from the port of Calcutta to Great 
Britain.** 

Improved communicadons in the Gangedc Valley, specially 
in the form of railways, facilitated the steady supply of the 
Upper Indian cotton to meet these demands in Calcutta. In 
the early sixdes the mileage of the E.I.R. opened within the 
N. W. Provinces was far too small when compared to that of 
roads, the former being 545 and the latter 1,960.** There 
were, again, breaks at certain points on the railway. As, for 
instance, the bridge over the Jumna at Allahabad was not 
yet complete.®* But, from the early sixties, wherever available, 
the railway was being resorted to for the transport of cotton 
down to Calcutta to a much greater extent than the tradi¬ 
tional means of conveyance, such as carts and country boats. 
Thus, between 9 August and 9 October, 1862, more than 
22,567 maunds of cotton arrived by rail at Allahabad from 
Agra for transport to Calcutta, while the arrival by carts 
and country boats there during the same period was 
1,000 maunds and 5,000 maunds respectively.®* In 1876-77, 
the imports of Upper Indian cotton into Calcutta amounted 
to 1,56,200 maunds from Agra, 1,03,800 maunds from Cawn- 
pore, and 70,200 maunds from Delhi. The major portion of these 
imports was carried by the E.I.R. while byroad, these amounted 
to only 1,744 maunds and by river, no import was reported.*’ 

These heavy imports into Bengal led to the increased pro¬ 
duction and higher prices of this main agricultural produce 
of the N. W. Provinces. Both the soil and the climatic condi¬ 
tions in the N. W. Provinces were described to be peculiarly 
suitable for the cultivation of cotton to any extent. But, even 
in 1849, only 10,02,042 acres of land in the province vms 
sown with cotton thou^ the area suitable for «uch cultivatimi 
was reported to be 16,89,682 acres.** The reasem for it was 
the^ limited market for the surplus produce of the province 
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itue to lack of communicatioiis. But» io the year IB62’>63, the 
area imd^ cotton cultivation in the province was roughly 
1,177,000 aares pf land,** There was a further increase in 
the cotton cultivation of the province in the succeeding years, 
and in 18§6^7, no less than 1,768^000 acres of land in the 
province was sown with cotton.** The influence of this en¬ 
larged demand on the price of this article we would try to 
show by a reference to condidons in the year 1862. Up to May 
or June 1862, the market price of cleaned cotton in die pro¬ 
vince varied from nine rupees to sixteen rupees per maund. 
But' the sudden demand from England created a spirit of 
speculadon and by September-October of the same year, 
this price rose to fourteen to thirty rupees per maund.*^ 

The role of transport became all the more important in 
dmes of famine when producdon of food crops proved deficient 
in particular areas. With the improvement of communications 
in India since the middle of the nineteenth century, a com¬ 
pletely new tendency began to operate on the availability 
of the local produce, i.e. the demands of an extended market 
having higher ruling prices—market of both inland and exter¬ 
nal character. Thus, export by sea from the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal in the two years immediately preceding the famine 
of 1866 were described to be upon an unprecedented scale, 
the quantity being 1,64,23,478 maunds for the year 1863-64 
and 1,91,86,522 maunds for the year 1864-65.** The surplus 
produce which used to be stored locally for consumption and 
sale in years of low produce, was being carried off by the 
railways and other means of communication to markets 
beyond and tiiis increased the possibilities of scarcity when¬ 
ever the produce in any area was below the normal average. 

But here we have to remember that there was a Umit, 
tinder the laws of demand and supply having a free interplay 
in those years of free trade and kiissez faire political economy, 
to the period during which the movement of goods would 
remain outward. The prices in the scarcity areas, on the 
mcrease since supplies were limited, would reach a level in 
4 
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course of time that would divert the outward movements d 
grain to those areas and these would, ultimately, reduce prices 
and stabilise conditions there. And, as in the outward move¬ 
ment of grain, so also in its inward movement, the role of 
improved transport would be vitally important, deferring to 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal, the process can be shown to 
have been in operation during the famine in Bihar in 1B74. 
The southern districts of Bihar were saved from a calamity 
by the penetration of private trade carried by the E.I.R, the 
principal railway of the area, when the prices reached a 
certEun maximum there. The districts north of the Ganges 
were provided entirely by Government relief supplies and 
almost the whole amount of such supplies also, estimated at 
about 300,000 tons, was carried by the E.I.R.®® Again, since 
due to improved transport in the country, famine could never 
mean an absolute scarcity of food but only its higher prices, 
construction of railways and other public works, offering 
scope of employment to unskilled labour, did have an amelio¬ 
rating effect in times of such calamity. With such an object 
in view, the construction of the Chord line of the E.I.R. was 
being insisted upon by the administrative authorities during 
the famine of 1866 in Bengal.®® 

Lastly, we would show how the newly introduced railways 
in Bengal gave a new impetus to the commerce of the province 
by attracting this commerce to itself from its traditional 
channel, namely, the river Ganges. So far as the inland trade 
of the area is concerned, the available facts give us the impres¬ 
sion that even in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
it continued to resort, for its major part, specially in years of 
norm3il commercial activities, to the traditional river routes 
along the Ganges and its tributaries. Inland trade of the area 
continued to be in the hands of the country merchants, and 
these people, from the fact of the comparatively short distuice 
to be covered by their goods, could possibly afford to resort to 
the flower but, generally speaking, less expensive river routes. 
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Rice was the largest iton of inland trade of the country.** 
places Bihar and the NorUx Western Provinces 
used to receive large supplies of rice from Malda and Dinajpore 
districts in Ncnth Bengal and, to a leaser extent, from Eastern 
and Central Bengal.** Almost the entire quantity of this rice 
used to be sent along the Ganges,*^ though, at least, the Central 
Bengal districts like Burdwan and Murshidabad could avail 
of the E.l.R. passing through them for their supplies and the 
supplies from the districts of Malda and Dinajpore also could 
revert to that railway on crossing the Ganges at Sahebganj. 

Almost reverse was the jxxsition in respect of the foreign 
trade of the area. A greater absorption by the railway of both 
exports and imports in respect of this branch of trade is notice¬ 
able, and the amount of both of them was on the increase. 
The principal items of export from the port of Calcutta during 
our period were wheat, oil-seeds, indigo and opium. Through¬ 
out these years, the E.l.R. was carrying increasing quantities 
of wheat from the N. W. Provinces and Bihar to Calcutta for 
export to Great Britain and other countries. In 1872-73, the 
quantity so carried was 1,96,560 maunds, while it became, 
after a continuous yearly increase, more than 52,85,635 maunds 
in 1876-77.*® In the mid-seventies of the nineteenth century, 
the value of the total exports of linseeds alone from the N. W. 
Provinces through the port of Calcutta generally exceeded 
£1,000,000,*® and during all these years, the E.l.R. was 
attracting to itself the greater part of these supplies. Indigo 
was laigely cultivated in Bihar and large consignments used 
to go from here to Calcutta by the E.l.R. The total registered 
import of indigo in Calcutta during the year 1875-76 amounted 
to 1,19,600 maunds, of which 1,04,970 maunds were carried 
by the E.I.R.'®^* In 1874, the traffic in opium, which used to 
be supplied from Bihar and Benares, amounted to 6,271 tons 
and in the following year, to 6,506 tons.’^ 

On the import side also, the bulk of the supplies was being 
carried by the E.I.R. and the supplies were on the increase. 
Cottoii fuece-goods and salt were the most importaiit itoms 
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of import through the port of Calcutta during this period. In the 
year 1876-77, the value of the total import of cottcm piece- 
goods amounted to Rs. 9,67,63,105 and the inland escort 
from Calcutta of these articles by the E.I.R. during that year 
was valued at Rs. 7,38,92,800.^* The salt traffic of the 'E.X.R. 
towards the N. W. Provinces rose from 14,70,000 maunds in 
1872 to about 17,00,000 maunds in 1874.’* 

Thus, the goods traffic in the area, at least in the sphere of 
its fore^ trade, was being increasingly absorbed by the 
railway operating there. This process of absorption was a 
feature common to different railways operating in different 
parts of India in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
and the result was a steady development of the foreign trade 
of India. It is, however, a matter of controversy whether 
this development was beneficial for the country as a whole. 
Apparently, it seems that the steady exports of raw materials 
and foodstuffs as facilitated by the railways in India had 
been most injurious to the country. Her nascent industries 
thus remained ill-provided and her people ill-fed. But the 
question here is whether Indian foreign trade could assume 
any other character in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Her indigenous industries, having failed to compete 
with the cheap machine-made goods fix)m the west, were on 
the decline and the modem industries which came in the 
wake of the railways there, were yet a long way to full develop¬ 
ment. Under the circumstances, if India were to earn foreign 
money, she could do it by the sale of her only available re¬ 
sources, and her only available resources, then, were die 
produce of her soil. 

Here, we conclude our discussion of the modernising effect 
of the railways on the econonuc histmy of the nineteenth- 
century Bengal. The achievements of this early phase of the 
operation of the railways in the region, while opt spectacular 
by themselves, are of great historical importance. They re¬ 
present the first phase of a long history of fiirther devel(^ 
inMits in the succeeding years. 
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GROWTH OF THE INTERNAL MARKET: 
A STUDY IN VILLAGE ECONOMY 
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In the second half of the 19th century Bengal stood at the 
threshold of mighty changes in the socio-economic set'-up. 
The political revolution at Plassey combined with the impact 
of the Industrial Revolution in England later had accelerated 
the process of an economic transition in Bengal in the hnst half 
of the 19th century. The period between 1793 and 1833 wit¬ 
nessed the gradual transformation of the traditional economy 
in Bengal which centred round the concept of self-sufficient 
village community. It was essentially a form of feudal economy 
which now stood face to face with the challenge of the growing 
industrial economy of England. So far as the internal market 
was concerned, Bengal presented a dismal picture. Integrated 
economic structure was a myth. So far as the interests of the 
producers were concerned, Bengal was economically dis¬ 
membered, and only fragmented markets existed much to 
the disadvantage of the industrial capitalism of England. 
Traditionally, in Bengal, there existed what is known as the 
self-sufficient village economy. There was a mere aggregation 
of a large number of self-sufficient, heterogeneous economic 
units, which were villages in the actual sense of that textn. 
They differed in every respect from one another. Ghazies 
Trevelyan puts it in a different way. Within the boundaries 
of the \dUage, he observed, there existed “a barbarous state 
of things in which everybody is obliged to produce and manu¬ 
facture everything he requires for his own consumption.*** 
Though the Bengal villages were not so secluded as those la 
oth<^ parts of India, there is much substance in Denzil Ibbet- 
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son*8 c^isefvatkHi that the looked to the outside >vorid 

Htde than its salt, its spices, the fine doth ibr its 
holiday dothes, and the coin in which it pays its revenue.”* 
There was a peculiar oo-exhtcnce of scarcity and abundance. 
Whm one village enjoyed plenty of foodgrains, another 
p^haps was dreading the visit of aifamine in the near future. 
Prices of commodities varied greatly from village to village. 
Village economy and market integration leading to the growth 
of a wider market are two mutually exclusive concepts. This 
chaotic market condition could not be allowed to exist in 
the interests of the industrial capitalism of England. So there 
began a systematic attempt to remove the impediments to 
the growth of the internal market in Bengal. The political 
power of the English combined with their administrative 
capacity made the task of the East India Company easier. 
It is interesting to observe that the Company at first tried to 
maintain the status quo as far as possible on the plea of revenue; 
but the pressure of industrial capital was irresistible. This is 
quite discernible in the tussle over the abolition of the internal 
customs barriers in Bengal. The Report of Charles Trevelyan 
proved that this plea of revenue was a hollow one. Moreover, 
their own difficult economic condition compelled the Company 
ultimately to give way and carry out measures which facili¬ 
tated the growth of an integrated internal market in Bengal. 
The task was begun by the Company, but its pace was acce¬ 
lerated in the second half of the 19th century. 


The greatest hindrance to the growth of the internal market 
was the existence of internal trade barriers in the shape of 
transit and mwn duties.* A detailed analysis of these duties 
it out of place here. But it must be said that internal trade 
harriers in the shape of transit and town duties rendered 
.&ee ^try of gopds into the market impossible. While inter- 
regbiud trade was badly hampered by the imposition of 
transit duties, regional specialisatian was practically impos- 
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sible for die levy of town dudes. These customs barriers cut 
the country into numerous petty markets, each one of which 
was too small to afford a scope for industrial development. 
The markets encircled by customs cordons offered limited 
scope for the .improvement of the country’s productivity.* 
When production is carried on on a large scale, materials are 
drawn from a considerable distance. But so oppressive was 
the system in this country that the manufacturer had to pay 
duty twice—first, on the raw materials, and then on the ; 
finished products. This necessarily led to the rise in the cost 
of production, and in consequence, Indian goods could not 
stand in competition with foreign machine products. With 
the growing application of machineries in the method of 
production and the ever-increasing division of labour, a far 
more extensive market was necessary than what was afforded 
by the space cordoned by Chokeys. Trevelyan rightly observed 
that from the economic standpoint “the injurious effect of 
the internal duties upon the progress of a country in wealth 
and improvement mainly consists in their preventing the 
natural distribution of its resources to the most profitable 
employments.”® The battle against these duties was a bitter 
one. The Company tried hard to retain them as they earned 
a revenue, but wanted to mitigate the sufferings of the people 
by suitably modifying them. Pressure was exerted upon the 
Company from different corners. Evidences before the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committees dealing with revenue and customs in the 
first half of the 19th century would show how vexatious' these 
duties were. For some time the Company tossed between the 
ideas of abolition and reform so far as these duties were con¬ 
cerned. Fortunately, the publication of the Trevelyan Report 
in 1834 sounded the death knell of those duties. In his evi¬ 
dence before the Select Committee of the House of Lords in 
1853, Trevelyan himself remarked, “If .my report had re¬ 
mained unpublished and had merely undergone the usual 
course of official discussion, years might have passed before 
the transit and town duties would have been aboliriied. But 
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imtead of thai, the repKMT was published, and everybody at 
<mce felt that the system was condemned.” The Cbmpany 
was now urged on by this, and the transit and town 
duties were abolished in 1836. The abolition of these duties 
was an in^rtant landmark in the creation of an integrated 
internal market in Bengal. This burse of the country’ stood 
like a rock in the way of economic growth. Trevelyan con¬ 
sidered this step as “removing an obstacle which impedes 
the free egress of the water of a fiwjntain.”® Hamilton’s view 
that it was the beginning of the “growth of economic free¬ 
dom”’ in this coimtry can only be accepted with a big grain 
of salt. But it is true that the abolition of the internal trade 
barriers in the shap>e of those duties was the first positive 
step towards the growth of the internal market in Bengal. It 
signalled the beginning of the collapse of the ‘village economy’ 
which was but an anachronism in the age of industrial capi¬ 
talism. 

By far the most important factor in the growth of the internal 
market was the development of communications. Inter¬ 
regional trade, so necessary for market integration, could not 
flourish to any considerable extent in the absence of transport 
facilities. So long as these were not increased, it was useless 
to expect a linking up of the widely diffused markets. The 
difficulties of internal communication made the untapped 
interior markets inaccessible. Comparatively speaking, the 
internal traffic in Bengal was more active than that in other 
parts of India because of the existence of a number of navigable 
rivers. The Ganges, the Brahmaputra, the Meghna and Jumna, 
the Mahananda, the Teesta and others were vital arteries of 
commerce in Bengal. The bulk of the internal commerce was 
carried along these natural highways. In the absence of good 
roads, rivcr-bome traffic was the only hope. Moreover, river- 
borne carriage was less expensive and less hazardous than 
the land carriage (the ratio of the cost of carriage by land 
and water was nearly 3:1). In many parts of Bengal river 
traffic was also easier in the early part of the 19th century. 
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But there was cme great limitatioa to river traSc. 0uxing tlie 
dry season many of the rivm were less navigdble and diere 
was a comparative decline in river trafiic. 

There is no denying the fact that Bengal was sdmostdesdtiste 
of good roads. Except for a few highways, what «dsted could be 
described only as pathways. A pitiable picture of roads in 
the Bengal Presidency was sketched in John Shore’s Nittes On 
Indian Affairs, *'As to the roads,” he wrote in May, 1833, 
“excepting those within the limits of the civil stations, 16 miles ; 
between Calcutta and Barrackpore is all that we have to boast 
of.” Matters did not improve much in the next 20 years. 
We find Mr. A. S. Finlay stating the following before the 
Select Committee on Indian Territories, 1852-53: “I consider 
that at present there are no roads in India suitable for com* 
mercial purposes of any extent. I am aware that there are 
what are called roads; there is one from Calcutta to Delhi; 
but that is more of a military road than anything else.. 

In the absence of proper care, the condition of the existing 
roads in Bengal deteriorated day by day. Lt. W. H. Greathead’s 
report on the communication between Calcutta and Dacca 
(1855) painfully revealed the wretched condition of the lines 
of communication between these two great commercial centres 
of the country.® The Company’s government did little to 
construct commercial roads, neither did they maintain the 
existing roads properly. In the year 1848 the total road 
mileage in the entire Bengal Presidency did not exceed 
2,589 miles.® The main responsibility for road-building and 
maintenance was thrown upon the zemindars who could not be 
expected to undertake the gigantic task. After the transfer of 
power in 1858, all attention was given to improvise road 
communication, and by 1900 there were nearly 40,000 miles 
of roads in Bengal.^® 

The introduction of th^ railways, however, brought about a 
revolution in the system of communication in the €oantry4 
The feasibility of having railroads in India was debated for 
quite some time and at last the first carriage with steam 
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trac^ofi was drawn la 1855. Bf die year 1900 nearly 1,600 miles 
of railways had been constructed in Bengal, linking up various 
commercial centres. The contribution of the railways to the 
growth of the internal market can hardly be overemphasised. 
With its speed and punctuality the steam traction considerably 
helped in the better distribution, of the country’s resources. 
Rail traffic reduced to a great extent the cost of inland trans- 
pcM't. It opened up new markets for the machine economy 
with a marked tendency towards equalisation of prices. The 
establishment of the railways itself gave a tremendous boost to 
coal industry, and subsequently helped the development of 
the areas around the coal mines. With better transportation 
facilities domestic trade grew by leaps and bounds, with 
more men participating in commercial transactions in the up- 
and-coming trade marts. 

The growth of the internal market would have been stunted 
to a large extent if the standardisation of weights and measures 
had not been attempted in the seventies of the last century. 
Commercial speculation was virtually impossible in the pre¬ 
valent diversity of weights and measures. Growth of the 
internal market is directly proportional to the flow of com¬ 
mercial capital. The result of the metrical confusion was that 
capital investment in trade was risky and uncertain. Naturally, 
commerce attracted less capital. Men with large capital were 
tempted to invest in land, as its return was sure and safe. 
The table on p. 62 will give an idea of the confusion resulting 
from the existence of diverse weights and measures. 

Like weights, measures also varied greatly from place to 
place. Even different weights and measures were used in 
different types of transaction. Historical and local factors were at 
play behind the bewildering variety of the metrical system and 
it was extremely difficult to strike at its roots. Act XXXX of 
1871 relating to weights and measures achieved only a limited 
success in standardising the metrical system. Market regulations 
and proper commercial taxation (tariff legislations) helped 
the grov^ of the intemdi market in Bengal. • 
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Place 

Tolas 

Place 



per seer 


per seer 

Birbhum 

58f 

Malda 

100 

Calcutta 

80 

-do- 

50 

Ghandemagore 

71.70 

-do- 

' 80 

-do- 

90 

-do- 

105 

Chittagong 

821 

Nadia 

821 

Cossimbazar 

76 

Pabna 

58 

—do— 

78 

Rungpore 

58 

-do- 

80 

-do- 

106 

-do- 

82.1 

—do— 

810 

Dacca 

60 

-do- 

460 

-do- 

70 

Santipur 

60.80 

-do- 

82 

—do— 

820 

Hooghly 

80 

—do— 

96 

-do- 

82 

Sonamukhi 

10.58 



-do- 

75 



-do- 

82.1 


The objective conditions resulting from the economic 
measures of the British Indian government indicated an 
appreciable and steady growth of the internal market in 
Bengal in the latter half of the 19th century. If modernisation 
can be interpreted in terms of material progress coupled with 
the release of new forces in the society, Bengal received a 
heavy dose of it in various spheres of her economic life. The 
volume of the export and import trade of Bengal was an index 
of the growth of its internal market. “Notwithstanding years 
of occasional setback, there was, on the whole, an unmistakable 
record of growth from an annual average of 640.85 lakhs 
of rupees during the quinquennium which ended in 1834-35^ 
the aggregate value of the total foreign trade of Bengal went 
up to Rs. 9,430.21 lakhs in the last quinquennium under 
review (1900-01 to 1904-95). In other words^ within the space 
of about seventy years, the total value of Bengal’s trade in 
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merchandise increased fourteen times.”^^ Simultaneously, 
coastal trade also increased considerably. It may be presumed 
that the quantum of inland trade had also increased, though 
the exact figures cannot be stated as there was no system of 
recording 4 properly. 

The greatest direct impact of the growth of the internal 
market was the commercialisation of agriculture. Com¬ 
mercialisation of agriculture means that particular crops are 
produced for sale and not for local ccmsumption. Commercia¬ 
lisation in its turn was the result of the penetration of the 
money economy into the villages which was facilitated by the 
organisation of markets. Gadgil aptly observed, “The culti¬ 
vator today does not try to grow every kind of agricultural 
produce that he may require at home, as he had to do when 
the means of communication were deficient. He is more ready 
now to resort to the market for his requirements and also 
for his surplus produce. This market for agricultural produce 
of all kinds might indeed be said to have been non-existent 
before the middle of the last century.”^® The pattern of this 
commercialisation of agriculture was patent in those crops 
which were grown largely for export out of the country. 
Hence, Bengal flourished in the growth and marketing of staple 
commodities like jute, tea, etc. in the second half of the 19th 
century. While the export of indigo was declining, that of 
jute, tea and tobacco was growing steadily. “In 1872 Kissen 
Mohun Mullick, reviewing the development of Bengal com¬ 
merce, remarked that never in his recollection had Bengal 
trade in any description of goods flourished so well within a 
few years as jute.”^” The tables on p. 64 will indicate the 
growth of trade in jute and tea respectively. “ 

The growth of the market was also linked up with the 
growfli of towns or urban centres. In the words of Maurice 
. Dobb, “so far as the growth of the market exercised a dis¬ 
integrating influence on the structure of Feudalism, and pre¬ 
pared the soil for foe growth of forces which were to weaken 
and suj^lant it, foe story of this influence can largeiy.be 
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Jute 




1852-53 

to 

1856-57 

1857-58 

to 

1861-62 

1862-63 

to 

1866-67 

1867-68 

to 

1871-72 

1872-73 

to 

1876-77 

1877-78 

to 

1881-82 

1882-83 

to 

1886-87 

1887-88 

to 

1891-92 

1892-93 

to 

1896-97 

1897-98 

to 

1901-02 


AmagB of jm yoars 

(Gwt) 

439,8i;0 
710,826 
969,724 
2,628,110 
4,858,162 
5,362,267 
7,274,000 
10,194,000 
11,183,000 
12,356,000 


Tea 


Tear 


1851-52 

1861-62 

1871-72 

1881-82 

1891-92 

1901-02 


Value 

(Rs.) 

198,945 

1,441,900 

14,362,138 

35,287,713 

56,331,095 

71,077,000 


identified with the rise of towns as corporate bodies.”^® With 
the extension of trade and commerce new centres of transaction 
slowly came up. Round the weekly and bi-weekly marts a 
few permanent shops first sprang up, and if it was a lavoural^ 
site, it would ultimately develop into an urban area. In many 
cases the physical appearance of these trading centres could 
be misleading. Gktalando, Sirajgunge, Kusthia, Katwa, Kalna 
and Bhadreswar provided examples of the above phenomenon* 
Rmiigunge, Asansol and Burdwan developed into new centres 
of ^rade as a result of the development of the coal mhiing 
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kidits&y. It 18 ioterortmg to observe that Mtnsbidabady the 
old ca}»tal, was gradually gcnsig Mto obliviozL 
Generally spealung, the growth of the internal market 
Bengal eorreaponded to the crumbling of the village economy. 
*Ihe eqmm^rium of the old mder was badly shaken. Perhaps, 
the penetration of merchant capital or rather the money 
ecoimmy was at the bottom of the ^disorder*. In the words of 
Karl Marx, “Money then appears as a disruptive power Ibr 
the individual and for the social bonds, which claim to be 
self-subsistent entities.”^* The traditional connotation of self- 
sufficient village community was on the threshold of dis¬ 
appearance. As Marx observed, “English commerce exerted a 
revolutionary influence on these communities and tore them 
'apart only in so far as the low prices of its goods served to 
destroy the spinning and weaving industries, which were an 
ancient integrating element of this unity of industrial and 
agricultural production.”^^ It is interesting to observe that 
though commercialisation of agriculture brought changes in 
the pattern of production, capitalism in agriculture did not 
develop in Bengal. The break-up of the village economy did 
not witness the rise of indigenous capitalism in Bengal. Space 
will not permit a full-scale analysis of this process, but it 
would be sufficient to note that Bengal did not get the full 
benefits of the change in the economic pattern. 


The social impact of the growth of the internal market 
and the crumbling of the village economy was indirect but 
interesting. Trevelyan, though not a Marxist, had a clear 
understanding of the dynamics of history when he wrote, “The 
social scene grows out of econonuc conditions, to much the 
same extent that the political events in their turn grow out of 
social conditions.’*^ Needless to say, economic factors lay at 
the bottom of the social change in Bengal during the period 
uoder review. With a change in the commercial life, Bengal 
witnessed a tendency towards better commerciai oiganisatioiis 
5 
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and associations which i^ayed a part in the social life as welL 
Following the pattern of the British commercial organisations, 
some purely Indian organisations began to appear. So long 
land was the only attraction and a new landed middle class 
had already sprung up in Bengal in the mid-l^th century 
who, with surplus money and energy, took a leading role in 
the social life of Bengal. The interest taken by the Indians in 
commerce again was indeed heartening. As against the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, was foimded in 1887 as a custodian of 
Indian commercial interests. Such Chambers of Commerce 
were also founded in the subordinate ports. Thus, we find 
the Chittagong Chamber of Commerce, the Naraingunge 
Chamber of Commerce, the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce, etc. Closely linked with the Chambers of Commerce 
there sprang up trades associations. It is interesting to observe 
that the Bengalee merchants made renewed efforts in the 
second half of the 19th century to secure a place in the com¬ 
mercial life of the province; but they faded away after an 
initial flash. The house of Ramdulal De flourished till 1868 
under Ashutosh De. Ram Gopal Ghosh earned a distinction 
as a merchant and trained up soma of the most skilful banians. 
Mention may be made of the firms of Fran Kissan Law, 
S. C. Chunder, Tarruck Ghunder Sarkar (1873) and others. 
Unfortunately, however, these Bengalee merchants were 
gradually elbowed out by the Marwaris who established 
themselves firmly in Bengal towards the end of the last century. 
The establishment of the Marwari Association of Calcutta 
in 1898 and the Marwari Chamber of Commerce in 1900 
practically signalled the fading out of Bengali commercial 
enterprise. However, together • with a marked tendency 
towards urbanisation, there arose a powerful middle class in 
Bengal which has led the society since that time. With the 
growth of the internal market, as we have already anadysed, 
rural towns came up as a sort of a link between the metro- 
pcflitan dty of Calcutta and vfllages. Simultaneously, a rural- 
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urban redprodty was established and the flowering of a new 
cultural trend was ckarly discernible. The essentially agrarian 
society of Bengal was feeling a new wind of change, and the 
gateway to a composite culture of Bengal was opened, giving 
a new vitality to the Bengali life. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF CASTE 
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The term caste implied in the 19th-century Bengal, as in Ae' 
rest of India, (i) a particular rank or status in the social 
hierarchy, (ii) a particular profession or occupation, and also 
(iii) compliance with certain rules of social conduct including 
rules of marriage and dining. The purpose of the present 
paper is to describe, in outline, the extent to which the rank 
and occupation assigned to the various castes and sub-castes 
were adhered to, and the rules of social conduct applicable 
to different castes followed in the Bengalee society in the 
beginning of the 19th century, and the extent to which these 
were all modified by the spread of western education and 
culture and by the impact of the new economic conditions 
and ways of living in the course of the century. The subject 
is indeed vast, and full justice cannot be done to it widiin 
the short compass of a seminar paper; we shall try here only 
to emphasize upon some of the important changes taking 
place in the caste structure and conventions of our society 
during the last century. 

The Hindu society in Bengal has been traditionally divided 
into two major castes or vamas, namely, the Brahman and 
the Sudra. Below the Sudras there were the untouchables 
and the tribal people or emtyajas and tnlechchhas, but the Ksha> 
triyas and Vaisyas, the two other major vamas of the ancient 
Indian society, have been almost non-existent (except izi 
scattered groups) in this part of the country at least* since the 
*12th-13th centuries a.d. The VHhaddharma Purma and the 
BTakmaoavDarta Purana which were written dunng this period 
(12th-13th centuries a.d.) and whose testimony regarding dm 
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ccateiDixffary Bdigalee society is taken as authoritative by 
most of our historians, are unanimous on this point. Even the 
Vaidyas (Ambasthas) and the KLayasthas (Karans) whose 
> position was cmly next to the Brahmans in die caste hierarchy 
of Bengal the end of the Middle Ages were included in the 

list of *Sat Sudras’ or *Uttama Samkaras’ by the two Furanas 
mentioned above.^ Raghunandan,'the famous Bengalee author¬ 
ity on the Hindu ritual laws of the 16th century, also treats 
the Vaidyas and the Kayasthas as part of the Sudra com¬ 
munity (vama). The study of contemporary Bengali literature, 
however, leaves us in no doubt that by the 16th century the 
Vaidyas and the Kayasthas had created a new stratum in 
the caste hierarchy of Bengal, and though still regarded as 
Sudras, they ranked above the trading and artisan castes 
which comprised the great majority of the Sudra vama,^ At 
the time of the establishment of British rule in Bengal the 
Bengalee Sudras were divided into three broad categories, 
namely, clean, unclean, and untouchable. The clean Sudras 
included the Vaidyas, the Kayasthas and the Navasakhas or 
nine trading and artisan castes, viz. Gope, Mali, Tambuli, 
Tanti, Sankhari, Kansan, Kumbhakar, Karmakar and Napit. 
An ordinary Brahman could act as a priest to any of these nine 
upa-mmas ovjatis (‘castes’ in the modern usage) and could also 
accept drinking water firom them without degrading himself. 
That is why the Navasakhas are also described as Jal~chal 
or Jalacharaniya castes.* Of course, many other trading and 
artisan caste^ were aspirants for the Navasakha status and by 
the middle of the 19th century the Tilis, the Bands or Barujivis, 
the Gandhabaniks and the Moiras or Modaks also came to 
be included in the Hst of dean Sudras.* Below the latter in 
the caste hierarchy were the unclean Sudras, such as the 
Kaivartas, the Mahishyas, the Suvarnabaniks, the Sahas, the 
Sumis, the Telis, the Kolus, the Dhobas and so on. D^aded 
Brahmans or VartiaBrahmans alone could act as priests to these 
Sudra castes, water at whose hands was not acceptable 
10 the hi^^ter orders of the society.* At the bottom of the social 
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ladder were the Yugis, the Chasdals or Namasodras, the 
Chamars and Muchis, the Haris and Domes and so on. Very 
few of these castes, if any, were homogeneous social groups; 
each one of them, not excluding the tc^most castes, was 
divided into several endogamous sub>ca$tes, known as Sreni 
or Samaj, As Professor N. K. Bose has observed, “there was 
intense social stratification, the difierent strata being marked 
off from one another by ritual labels.*’* 

The ritual status of the different castes was determined 
theoretically by the nature of their occupation or profession. 
Certain occupations or professions were traditionally regarded 
as superior to or more sacred than others, and those who were 
engaged in these occupations hereditarily were given a higher 
status in the social hierarchy than those who were engaged in 
inferior or less sacred vocations. This functional character 
of the caste system is quite obvious, and Professor N. K. Bose 
has rightly observed that “one of the prime movers in the 
caste system was the design of building up a non-competitive 
productive organization” in our country. Caste provided some 
sort of a guarantee of occupation to every individual member 
of the society, and that is why it managed to survive the 
political upheavals of centuries, and, during the mediaeval 
period, drew even the Muslims into its structure.’ At the same 
time, however, it should be pointed out that caste did not 
act as a very great impediment to occupational mobility, so 
far at least as the higher castes were concerned, and to a much 
lesser extent even among the lower ones. Manu, the great 
Hindu law-giver of ancient times (e. 200 B.C.-200 a.d.), per¬ 
mitted the Brahman to adopt the occupation of the Kshatriya 
or the Vaisya if he failed to earn his livelihood by pursuing 
his own occupatioji.® Dr. Nihar Ranjan Roy has shown that 
even in the ancient times, between the 8th and the 18th cen¬ 
turies A.D., numerous instances are on record of Brahmans 
acting as administrators, generals and farmers, of Vaidyas 
serving as royal counsellors, of Kayasthas or BLarans engaging 
themselves in the martial and medical professions, and of 
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Dasas or a^riciijituriBts ivorking as governmjent servants and 
even as court-^poets. The great ma|(Hrity of the Indian people 
are^ however, believed to have been engaged in that age in 
the vocations asMgned to their respective castes.* In the 
medieval period also this occupational mobility was clearly 
noticeable among the higher castes—^Brahmans, Vaidyas and 
Kayasthas. The occupation of the priest was no doubt a 
monopoly of the Rahmans, and this gave them a position of 
special veno'ation in the society, but they did not have a 
monopoly of learning. Many of the Brahmans were actually 
poor and illiterate.^® The Vaidyas shared the knowledge of 
Sanskrit language and literature with the Brahmans^^ though 
the great majority of them probably remained true to their 
caste profession, that of medicine. The Kayasthas were gen¬ 
erally clerks and accountants (many in government service), 
but some of them became administrators and big landlords 
enjoying a large degree of political power. According to 
Abul Fazl, the majority of the Bengalee zemindars in the 
16th century were Kayasthas.^* Their ritual status might have 
been lower but their social eminence could not have been 
less than that of the Brahmans. Many people belonging to 
the trading castes like Suvamabanik, Gandhabanik, etc. not 
only became rich through trade, but also showed their love of 
learning during the Middle Ages, Some of them even acquired 
reputation as writers in this period. In the 18th century we 
come across the names of Majhi Kayet, Ramnarayan Gope, 
Bhagyamanta Dhupi and other people belonging to the lower 
castes as writers of Bengali manuscripts. Madhusudan Napit 
narrated the story of Nala and Damayanti in Bengali verse in 
1809. Education was clearly not a monopoly of the three upper 
castes—Brahman, Vaidya and Kayastha—^at the end of the 
Muslim rule in Bengal.^* The teaching profession was conse¬ 
quently invaded by many non-Brahm 2 ui castes. Sanskridc 
educadon in die t&ls was sdll largely monopolised by the 
Brahmans, but the majority of the teadiers in the vernacular 
•Stools 0 £ paihsalas were Kayasthas, as Adam noted in th^ 
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thirties of the last coituty. In ^ite the strict observance of 
caste distinctioiis in rural society, Adam reported the existetice 
of a large number ofpatksdas in the Murshidabad and i^bhum 
districts which were run by teachers belonging to such low 
castes as Kolu, Sami, Dhoba, Mala, Ghandal, apd so on, 
and, what is more surprising, these teachers had among their 
pupils even boys belonging to the higher castes.^^ The Brah¬ 
mans, on the other hand, were to be found in the 18th century 
in various professions other than those of the teacher and the 
priest. Many Brahmans acquired large zemindaris in the 
period, and many others served as managers of zemindaris 
belonging to other castes. They could obtain land leases on 
better terms and were exempted from various impositions and 
extortions to which the inferior classes were exposed. Along 
with the Vaidyas and the Kayasthas they were also to be 
found in important administrative posts.^ Dr. N. K. Sinha 
has shown that during the period from 1757 to 1785 die 
{Nindpal businessmen in Calcutta were mosdy higher caste 
Hindus though at the beginning of the 19th century these 
people withdrew from commerce and invested their money 
in land.^** This occupational mobility went so far at the end 
of the 18th century that Golebrooke noted in 1795 that every 
profession with few exceptions was open to every description 
of persons, and that the hereditary profession of a caste was 
entitled merely to a preference.^^ Hamilton, writing in 1828, 
also observed that in practice ‘Uittle attention is paid to the 
limitation of castes, daily observation diowing Brahmins 
exercising the martial profession of a Khetri, and even the 
menial one of a Sudra_The working of Britidi com¬ 

mercial capitalism and the spread of western education and 
culture naturally accelerated this process, but it had certsunly 
started long before the establishment of British political power 
in Bengal. 

It is true that this occupational mobility was much same 
marked among the higher castes titan anumg tite Ipweri 
H. £. A. CSottcm deplored in the beginning of the present century 
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tliat lower casket have not emancipated diemselves os 
comfdetefy os the higher” from their traditional caste avo* 
cati^.^ Stilly occupadon^ moldHty was not completely absent 
even among the lower orders. Dr, R. G. Majumdar has shown 
that in me^eval Bengal the lower castes were not completely 
deprived of the benefits of education, and that they even started 
new religious movements and founded new heterodox sects 
outside the pale of orthodox Hinduism.^* Among the Gaudiya 
Vmshnavas (die followers of Ghaitanya) many non-Brahmans 
acted as religious preceptors to Brahmans.^ The functions of 
the Kshatriya or the martial caste were discharged in Bengal 
by members of some of the lowest castes like the Goala, Bagdi, 
Hari, and Dome. The Aguris or Ugrakshatriyas of the Burdwan 
district were drawn equally to the agricultural and the martial 
professions.*^ In a recently published article in the Journal of 
Asian Studies (February, 1971) Mr. H. R. Sanyal has drawn 
our attention to certain changes in the occupation of the tradmg 
and artisan castes of Bengal during the Middle Ages. In the 
12th-13th centuries, according to the testimony of the Puranas, 
the Tailikas used to trade in betel-nuts. But, if Mukundaram 
is to be believed, this profession was taken up in the 16th cen¬ 
tury by the TambuHs who combined it with their tr^itiomal 
occupation of selling betel-leaves. A new caste, Kolu, not 
mentioned in the Puranas, was trying to penetrate into the 
traditional occupation of the Telis. The Gopes were originally 
a pastoral caste, but by the time of Mukundaram {e. 1579 a.d.) 
a section of these people (Banik Gope) had switched over to 
agricultural pursuits and trade in cash and food crops. In 
the second lutif of the 18th century or the first decade of the 
I9tii, these Banik Gopes probably took the title of Sadgope.** 
Still later, at least in some districts of Bengal they turned to 
trade mid began to consider it degrading to touch a plough.** 
Mr. Sanyal has also shown in the article referred to above that 
a section of the Telis similarly gave up their hereditary pro¬ 
fession in the 18th century, engaged themselves in trade and 
cuttirotion, and later became money-lenders, bankers and 
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landlords. They came to form a separate sub«caste, lUi, and 
claimed for themselves a higher social status than the rest of 
the community.^ Many Suvamabaniks turned into banyans, 
mutsuddis and bankers in the latter half of the 18th century* 
Some of the Telis took to weaving after the estal:(i|iishment of 
British rule in Bengal. The Namasudras or Chandak became 
largely an agricultural caste probably in the 18lh century, if 
not earlier, and so became a section of the Kaivartas.®* 

The nineteenth century saw a radical change in the occupa¬ 
tional pattern of many of the trading and artisan castes. 
Though higher or English education was dominated by the 
three upper castes—Brahman, Vaidya and Kayastha—even 
at the end of the 19th century, the census figures df 1891 
reveal that it was slowly percolating among the lower castes 
too. The Report of the D.P.I., Bengal, for the year 1883-84 
shows that 84.7 per cent of the college-going students in Bengal 
came from the three higher castes—^Brahman, Vaidya and 
Kayastha. .9.3 per cent of them came from the Navasakha 
castes and 6 per cent from other trading and artisan castes. 
Of the high-school-going students in Bengal in 1883-84, 
73.4 per cent came from the three topmost castes, 14.2 per cent 
from the Navasakha castes and 11.6 per cent from other 
trading and artisan castes. This state of affairs prevailed at 
least up to the eighties of the 19th century.*® Anyway, as 
literacy and learning began to spread and new avenues of 
employment began to open up before them, many members of 
these trading and professional castes resorted to occupations 
other than their ancestral ones. The census figures of 1901 
reveal that while 75.16 per cent of the Kumsu^ (pottery- 
makers) and 70.13 per cent of the Bagdis (agriculturists and 
fishermen) of Bengal were still in their traditional occiq^ations 
at the end of the 19th century, only 47.35 per cent of the 
Karmakars, 41.45 per cent of the Goalas and 23.26 per cent 
of the Ghamars and Muchis preferred their traditional 
callings to new occupations.®^ Writing about Calcutta in 
1907, Mr. H. £. A. Cbtton pointed out that while the ipreat 
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nUQority of the Dhohas (nearly three-fourths) wo’e still wash^ 
ing clothes, the Mak) was still generally a boatman like his 
ancestor, and the Haii and the Dome still eii^>loyed principally 
in the scavenging occupations of their caste, the Kaivartas, 
the Taads^ (weavers) and the Telis had very largely given up 
their hereditary professions, Sadgopes were to be found in. 
professional chairs and Sunris or wine-sellers in the postal 
and telegraph departments.^ In subsequent years artisan 
castes of Bengal like Kamar, Kumar, Ghamar and Muchi have 
drifted either towards agricultural labour or skilled labour 
in industries other than their traditional ones, while castes 
like Bagdi whose traditional occupation was labour in the 
fields have maintained it to an appreciable extent.*® The 
decline of the caste-based system of production would have 
been much more rapid in our country, as Professor N. K. Bose 
points out, had our modern industries and urban occupations 
expanded fast enough to meet the demands of all rural people 
who wanted to improve their economic conditions through a 
change of profession. Among the three higher castes—Brahman, 
Vaidya and Kayastha, the departure from traditional occu¬ 
pations in the 19th century has naturally been very high. 
Only 36.10 per cent of the Bengalee Vaidyas and 33.54 per cent 
of the Bengalee Brahmans were still engaged in their tradi¬ 
tional occupations at the end of the 19th century. The per¬ 
centage of literacy among these* three higher castes was much 
higher in comparison with the country’s average, and they 
concentrated in higher professions like medicine, law, secre¬ 
tarial work, land-owning or land-management.*® The 1881 
census revealed that a large number of small private intlustrial 
concerns were owned by Bengalee Brahmans and Kayasthas. 
Some of the latter also turned to large-scale industry and 
mining, but they generally met with failure.*^ 

As occupational mobility increased more and more in the 
19th century, attempts were made by various castes and sub¬ 
castes to achieve a better poiution for themselves in the social 
hierarchy. The caste structure in Bengal was probably much 
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less rigid than in many other parts of India even in the 
pre-British period. The Brahmans, thmigh ex^oying a very 
high ritual status, had to share social and economic power 
with the Vaidyas and the Kayasthas. As early as the mid« 
18th century a section of the Vaidyas under the leadership of 
Raja Rajballabh of Dacca started wearing the sacred thread 
and declared themselves to be doijas (twice-bom) or equal in 
ritual status with the Brahmans.^^ In the twenties of the 
19th century there was a regular pamphlet war between the 
Brahman and Vaidya pundits of Calcutta over the ri ual 
status of the Vaidyas. A Vaidya Samaj was also formed in 
1831 under the leadership of Khudiram Bisharad, a teacher 
of medicine in the Calcutta Sanskrit College, to defend the 
caste privileges of the Vaidyas, particularly those in the 
medical profession, and influential men like Ram Kamal Sen 
gave it their powerful support.®* Like the Vaidyas, the Kayas¬ 
thas too soon claimed the status of dvija, and tried to trace 
their descent from the Kshatriyas of antiquity. Between these 
two communities, again, there was a long-standing quarrel as 
to precedence, though the Brahmans looked upon both of 
them as Sudras.®® In 1832 the Dharma Sabha called a 
special meeting in Calcutta to discuss the question whether 
a Sudra, if he was a Vaishnava, could claim reverence from 
the Brahman.®® Risley, writing in 1891, refers to several new 
sub-castes—the Halik Kaivartas, the Sahas and the Tills— 
trying to break away from their parent castes—the Kaivartas, 
the Sunris and the Tells, to achieve a higher rank in the 
caste hierarchy than the existing one. The Halik Kaivartas 
who gave up their ancestral profession of fisMng and took to 
cultivation had been trying since the 18th century to dissociate 
themselves firom the Jalik Kaivartas who remained true to 
their hereditary profession, by adopting Brahmanical rules of 
life and new caste-names.®® Ultimately, during the 1901 census, 
they forcefully advanced their claim of beii^ accepted a4 
Mahishyas.*’ Mr. H. R. Sanyal has made a spedal case study 
of two sub-castes, the Sadgopes and the Tilis, both of whom 
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ctimbc^ up to the Navtasakha status in the caste hierarchy in 
the course of die 19th century. As Mr. N. K. Dutta has pointed 
out, in die traditkmai list of Navasakhas the word Gope is 
dearly mentioned, but in the 19th century it came to be 
interpreted as Sadgope, the other Gopes being branded as 
unclean Sudras.** Similarly, the Tilis who had grown rich 
through trade, banking and landownership claimed for them* 
selves a higher status than the Telis, their poorer caste-fellows. 
At the request of Krishna Kanta Nandi (death— c. 1793 a.d.), 
the founder of the Kasimbazar Raj family and a favourite of 
Warren Heistings, the pundits of Navadwip gave the ruling 
that the trading Telis were good Sudras of the Navasakha 
order.®® The Namasudras who formed a very large community 
in East Bengal were treated by the upper castes as Chandals 
or untouchables. In 1873 the Chandals of Faridpur declared 
a general strike in the district, resolving not to serve any one 
of the upper castes in whatever capacity unless they were 
given a better position in the Hindu caste hierarchy. But, 
ultimately, the agitation subsided and the Chandals resumed 
their services to other castes.*® Early in the 20th century 
some of the Namasudras claimed recognition as Brahman 
and assumed the new caste-name of Namobrahman.*^ In 
1877-78 some forty members of the Yugi or weaver caste 
put on the sacred thread on the ground that they were really 
descended from Yogis (ascetics). This movement of upgrading 
the Yugis to the status of Brahman gained ground in the first 
three decades of the present century (reaching its high water¬ 
mark in 1921), but the higher castes refused to concede to 
them a higher status than what they enjoyed before.*® Even 
the Napits or barbers claimed for themselves a Brahmanica! 
status in the early decades of the present century, and assumed 
the caste-name of Nai-Brahman. But this claim was not taken 
, seriously by the m^ority 'of the Hindu society. A section of 
the Dhobas took to agriculture and called themselves Ghasha- 
Dhobas, claiming a status superior to that of the rest of the 
conimuiiity.*® 
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The movements referred to above clearly indicate diat even 
at the end of the 19th century caste was very important in 
the rural society of Bengal as a symbol of social status. In the 
urban society centred round Calcutta, however, caste was 
gradually losing its importance even as a status rsymbol in 
the second half of the 19th century. In the 18th century, as 
H. J. Rainey has pointed out in his A Historical And Top(h 
^aphkal Sketch of Calcutta^ all the working classes—weavers, 
carpenters, smiths, tailors, braziers, etc., were required to be 
incorporated in their respective caste bodies, one in each dis¬ 
trict of the town. This was substantially the same plan as that 
pursued in the old village communities in India.** There was 
also a caste tribunal or JatimalorKachari in Calcutta, analogous 
to the village panchayat and it was presided over by a Hindu 
appointed by the English Governor. Maharaja Nabakrishna 
was a judge of this tribunal for several years.*® But in the 
early decades of the 19th century, Calcutta was “being rapidly 
transformed from a caste-based, relatively closed society to 
A relatively open and competitive one” by the forces of eco¬ 
nomic changes. Writing in 1820, Ward observes, “Thousands 
of Hindoos daily violate the rules of the cast [sic] in secret, and 
•disavow it before their friends.”*® Ward was a Christian 
missionary, but Bhabani Charan Bandyopadhyay, who was 
the Secretary of the Dharma Sabha and a leader of the ortho¬ 
dox section of the Hindu community of Calcutta, also makes 
the same complaint in his social sketch, the Kalikata Kamaldaya^ 
published in 1823.*^ Babu Ramdulal De, a self-made man and 
a millionaire, used to boast that the caste was in his iron chest, 
meaning thereby that money had the power of restoring caste, 
in case it was lost for some impious act.*® Needless to say, it 
was the freedom of urban life which enabled these people to 
disregard the traditional restrictions of caste. The students of 
Derozio (1809-31) in the Hindu College also openly ignored 
-caste taboos in the matter of food and drink, indulging ofoen 
in beef and wine, and their unconventional acts ^mcked the 
•orthodox society of Calcutta so much that Derozio soon lost 
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his job in tbe Hiadu CioUege*^ The Brahma Samaj movement 
onder the leadership of Keshab Ghandra Sen, Vijay Krishna 
Goswazm and Sivanath Sastri put great emphasis on the 
removal of caste prejudices and popularising of inter-caste 
marriages hi the second half of the 19th century.^^ An ideal 
teacher and social reformer like Ramtanu Lahiri (1813-98), 
who was not an initiated Brahma^ openly revolted against 
the caste system in 1856 by tearing off his sacred thread and 
thus giving up his claim to Brahmanhood, and suffered much 
social persecution on this account.**^ Swami Vivekananda, 
the great leader of Neo-Hinduism at the end of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, also raised his powerful voice of protest against stupid 
caste prejudices and caste taboos and violated many of these 
In his own life.®* 

Some of the anti-caste legislations of the Government enacted 
during the second half of the 19th century, like the Castes 
Disabilities Removal Act of 1850, the Widow Marriage Act of 
1856, the Special Marriage Act of 1872 and the Age of Consent 
Act of 1891, also gave a rude shock to age-old caste practices 
of the orthodox Hindus. The first of these legislations decreed 
that no person would forfeit his ordinary rights of property 
by loss of caste or change of religion, notwithstanding any 
caste-custom to the contrary. The Widow Marriage Act 
legalised the marriage of Hindu widows, a practice which had 
long been interdicted by the Hindu shastras and completely 
eschewed by all castes which had any claim of respectability 
in the society. The Act III of 1872 made it possible for any 
Indian of whatever caste or creed to enter into a valid marriage 
with a person belonging to any caste or creed, provided the parties 
registered the contract of marriage and declared inter alia 
that they did not belong to any religion. This Act was demanded 
by the progressive Brahmas (particularly those belonging 
to Keshab Sen’s group) to legalise the various inter-caste 
marriages taking place within their community, though the 
danse requiring the solemn renunciation of religion by parties 
to a civil marriage was considered a great moral dilemma by 
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many pixigressive people of the country mdnding soimfi lenidtn 
of the Adi Brahma Samaj. (Tlds part of the Act vm amended 
later in 1923.) The Age of Consent Act of 1891 i^ilch was 
designed to combat to some extent the evils of child marriage 
in the Hindu society also shocked the orthodox Hindus. The 
establishment of British courts, administering a uniform crimi¬ 
nal law, removed firom the purview of caste pandu^^ matters 
that previously used to be adjudicated by themu The caste 
panckayats in the villages consequently lost much of their fonner 
importance. Even in matters of civil law, such as marriage, 
separation, etc., various decisions of the High Courts practically 
set aside the authority of caste.^* In Calcutta the caste councils 
were replaced by multi-caste dais at the beginning of the 
19th century. In many of these dais rich Kayasthas of Calcutta 
took the leadership and the Brahmans did not hesitate to 
follow them. 

But much more effective than these Government legislations 
in the matter of fighting caste prejudices were the changes 
brought about by urbanisation, changes which may be aptly 
described as a silent revolution in society. The growth of city 
life with its migratory population gave rise to hotels and 
restaurants. The exigencies of office work forced the city 
people to put aside their old ideas of ritual purity. Even in 
the so-called Hindu hotels people belonging to different castes 
had often to take their meals together, as the hotel-keeper 
could not afford to reserve separate dining halls and separate 
kitchens for members of different castes.®* In the new sdiools 
and colleges students belonging to different castes, clean and 
unclean, studied together and played together, and this free 
mixing naturally left a deep impression upon their minds. In 
the Medical College of Calcutta, founded in 1835, caste 
Hindu students had to dissect dead bodies ignoring the 
pollution. In the Sanskrit College of Calcutta, where the sacred 
books of the Hindus were studied, Vidyasagar permitted the 
admission of the Kayasthas, a Sudra caste, in' 1854^ In 1883 
students of all castes were permitted to entor this Gdlege by 
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die (Rtiers of the Burector of Public Instruction. As in the 
school-toQm, so in the rsulway compartment and on board 
the steamer caste rules could not be rigorously observed. 
Orthodox Hindus residing in Calcutta had shortly to set 
aside diei» prejudices about drinking of tap water and soda 
water, using of soap (containing fat) and taking of European- 
made medicines and mill-made refined sugar.<^ In the late 
19th century the superstition against sea voyage was also 
relaxed to a great extent though Surendranath Banegea’s 
family had been excommunicated by tlieir caste-people for 
his undertaking a sea-voyage in the seventies of the 19th cen¬ 
tury.®* The freedom from caste restrictions about food and 
drink did not, of course, for a long time obtain in the villages, 
and rural society remained rather conservative even at the 
end of the century. But Bepin Chandra Pal tells us in his 
autobiography how even in a remote mofussil area of Sylhet 
these prejudices were slowly breaking down in the second 
half of the 19th century.®’ Only in the matter of inter-caste 
marriage the 19th century did not witness any great change, 
and there were even Brahmas and Indian Christians who 
looked upon inter-caste marriage with disfavour.®* Writing 
in 1891, Rislcy considered caste to be a matter mainly relating 
to marriage.®* The incidence of Kulin polygamy was, however, 
greatly reduced by the end of the century, though it did not 
become completely extinct even in the early decades of the 
present century.*® All told, the 19th century witnessed a 
remarkable transformation of caste in many respects, at least 
in the urban society of Bengal. 
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THE INDIGENOUS t^ersus WESTERN MEDICAL 
SCIENCE: A SEARCH FOR PROGRESS 

Dr. Nahendra Nath Qanungo 

(Visva-BharaH UniversityJ 


With the revivifying touch of the new learning and the rational, 
progressive spirit of the West came the Great Awakening in 
nineteenth-century Bengal from the dogmatic slumber of 
centuries. From the same intellectual watershed two divergent 
streams descended—there was an essential spur to progress 
and receive the best from the West, and there was also a 
passionate yearning to conserve the best in our cultural heritage 
and base our social structure on the lEbundation of a spirit 
essentially Indian. Dvijendranath Tagore touched on the dis¬ 
turbed spirit of the Renascent Bengal with this apt remark 
[in English rendering ]: “A baffling problem before the ‘Young 
Bengal* was that Progress (gati: lit. ‘motion*) should not 
shatter Order {sthiti: status quo); Order should not block 
Progress; and yet by some via media, the Bengali Society 
should be guided into Progress.”^ The'philosophers of the 
enlightenment were torn between two calls—the sophisticated 
attraction and the living ferment of ideas of the West, and the 
traditional but less flashy wisdom of the sub-continent. On 
the whole, the new mood was not frustrating but stimulating. 

As for the state of things with regard to indigenous 
systems of medicine and cure, a student of history may not 
fail to be impressed by the fact that in spite of all progress in 
civilisation and the science of cure, the spirit of the nineteenth- 
calory Bengal lives vigorously in the countryside today and 
perhaps will live in the Bengal of the next century. 

CSenersdiy ^[leaking, the common run of the Hindus in the 
ooiHOyside believed in abadhautika, i.e. esoteric methods of 
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treatment (Bengali: tuk tak: incantation for recovery)^* WilUam 
Adam, appointed by Lord William Cavendish-Bentinck, 
Governor-General of India, to study the indigenous system 
of education in Bengal writes as e£u*ly as 1836: **They (general 
practitioners) have not the least semblance of medical know¬ 
ledge and they, in general, limit their prescriptions to the 
simplest vegetable preparations either preceded or followed 
by the pronouncing of an incantation and by striking or blowing 
upon the body.”® 

A standard Bengali work on medicine came out in print in 
1886 (1292 B.S.). Ambikacharan Gupta’s Chikitsak{Upalatika — 
a book of 600 pages and priced at 12 annas only—contained 
Abadhautika (esoteric), Totka (quackery), Baidyak (Ayurvedic), 
Hakimi, Homeopathic and Allopathic methods of treatment. 
Rajnarayan Basu (1826-99) has referred to even Hydropathy, 
i.e. the treatment of disease by water* and Psychopathy® or 
Psychotherapy—the treatment of nervous and mental dis¬ 
orders by psychological methods.® 

Contemporary evidence regarding the physicians’ feats of 
cure is extremely scanty. Rajnarayan Basu in his Atmacharit 
tells us [in English rendering] : “To bring down temperature in 
fever the physician, known as Kabiraj or Baidya^’’ started with 
purgative.”® He also prescribed langhan (fasting), before admini¬ 
stering batika (pills);® When the pills failed, the last resort 
was a process of steaming out the fever, known as Bhapra 
(vapour or steam-bath).^® If this too failed, the wizard-master 
of Dainis (evil spirits) was the forlorn hope. Dewan Karti- 
keyachandra Roy—^better known as the father of the eminent 
poet and dramatist, D. L. Roy {b. 1863)—in his Atmajioan- 
charit refers to Dainir Ojha}^ (also called Bkuter Roja), i.e. 
exorcist. The use of jonk (leech) as a cure for headache was 
also known.i® For constipation haritakibatika^^ —tablets of 
myrobalan fruit—was recommended by the Kabiraj. SimBarly 
the indigenous system of medicine recommended Thom rat 
(Sans. Kadalikandahay i.e. juice of the spathe of a plantain tree 
before it shoots from the stem) and Kalmkjhol (Sans. Kaiambii 
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an aquatic plant, its soup), for indigestion,and Kuskmanda- 
khanda^^ (a confection of gourd) for Rakta-pitta (Haematemesis). 
The proved treatment for wounds was a preparation from the 
leaves of Kdya-lata^* (a wild creeper, also called Goale lata). 

The indigenous system of medicine was a failure with 
several virulent diseases, cholera, known as Ola-utka, being 
one of them.^’ Well-known scholars like Ramnath Vidyava- 
chaspati, the first Ptmdit of Fort William College, Calcutta, 
William Ward, the Baptist Missionary of Serampore, and 
Kirtichandra Nyayaratna of Sanskrit College, Calcutta, among 
others, died of cholera. The cholera patient was denied water, 
and even in high fever the Kabiraj forbade water. Dewan 
Kartikeyachandra Roy tells us how a Pandit of Navadvip 
(Nadia) grew desperate mth thirst under the Kabirafs treat¬ 
ment for high fever, and under the pretence to respond to a 
call of nature went out and drank water from a dirty pot.^* 
Smallpox, known as Basanta-rog,^^ which made great havocs 
at times,®® was left alone by the Kabiraj to the mercy of the 
much-dreaded goddess Shitala.^^ The Kabiraj was, however, an 
interesting character and not altogether useless. He would 
tell the time of the Ganga-yatra.^^ The dying man’s body was 
kept half-immersed in the sacred river; the attendants would 
cry Hari-bol (“Take the name of Hari”), and pour the Ganges 
water at intervals into his mouth,®® till he actually expired 
even after a week! The contemporary newspaper Sambad 
Bkaskar gives in an obituary notice the details of the death of 
Maharajadhiraj Ramakrishna Roy Bahadur.®* 

The barbers engaged themselves in a sort of crude surgery. 
Shibnath Shastri {b. 1847) refers to the napit (barber) in his 
Atmackarit as a surgeon and ‘specialist’ in ear troubles.®* 

The Jwara-rog (fever),®® often mentioned in the contem¬ 
porary newspapers, perhaps refers to malaria, which killed 
many not only in Calcutta but also in the remote country¬ 
side.®’ 

Qiinine and the vaccination against smallpox were then 
considered to be the two great blessings of Western medical 
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Bcienoe. Qtiisiae^ the essential priiK^ie of cinchona, was 
isolated in France in 1820. But, acc(»rdmg to others, i| was 
first obtained, though in an impure state, by Gomez of Portugal 
early in the nineteenth century. South America, chidSy 
Bolivia and Peru, was the original home of cinchona. The 
fruits of a British ‘expedition’ under Clements Markham in 
1859 to South America formed the basis of the Indian cultio 
vation. Dr. Thomas Anderson, the then Superintendent of 
the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, was engaged in the 
cultivation of this exotic species. In 1851 he went to Java to 
study the method adopted by the Dutch. He returned with 
many healthy plants. But the first cinchona nurserie> were 
set up at Senched, 5 miles from Darjeeling. Cinchona bark was 
available in the market in 1869-70.*® Vaccination against 
smallpox was then known as Ingraji-tika,^'^ the discoverer 
being Edward Jenner (d. 1823), an English physician. The 
Ingraji-tika was known in Bengal as early as 1819.®® 

In 1835 Lord Bentinck abolished the medical class {Baidak 
section) of the Calcutta Sanskrit College®^ (founded in 1824) 
as well as that of the Calcutta Madrasa, and opened a fuU- 
fledged Medical College on the English model in the same 
year.®* Madhusudan Gupta {d. 1856), a student of Kshudiram 
Visharad in the Vaidyak or Ayurvedic section of the Sanskrit 
College, was an Assistant Lecturer of the Calcutta Medical 
College. October 28, 1836, was the gala day of Madhusudan 
Gupta’s life—a day of sorrow for the die-hards of Hindu 
bigotry, but a day of decisive triumph for the New Age. On 
this day, a high caste Hindu of Bengal, nay, of the whole of 
India—applied his knife to dissect a dead body—an event 
described by Mr. Bethune, at that time President of the 
Council of Education, as ‘epoch-making’.®® The contem- 
*porary Sambad Bhaskar, then edited by Gaurishankar Tarka- 
vagish, paid a high tribute to Madhusudan Gupta’s unp»ara« 
lleled moral courage in these words [in English rendering ^: ‘'The 
people of this country, particularly the Hindus, far &om 
handling a dead body, would purify the place where even 
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ti%e dead body of their parents so dear to them is laid,—by 
washing that f^ace widi Iresh cow-dung diluted in water 
{(pmajjaUr ehHia)\ when a corpse is lihed on bier and tak^ 
mit of the outo* gate of the house, they sprinkle the same dilu¬ 
tion over tbe whole way. Madhusudan Gupta, though born in 
a high caste family, was the first among the Hindus to dissect 
a dead body after his admission to the Medical College.”** 
But Dr. Mahcndralal Sarkar {b, 1833) considered Rajkrishna 
Qey as the ‘pioneer of dissection’ in Bengal and based his 
conclusion on an eye-witness’s account,** Another brilliant 
Bengalee medico during the period under review was 
Dr. Suryakumar Goodeve Ghakrabarty {d. 1874), Professor 
of Materia Medica in the Calcutta Medical College.*® It was 
mainly due to the efforts of Dr. Chakrabarty that a branch of 
the British Medical Association, England, was set up in 
Calcutta.*’ Though ridiculed for marrying a Bilati Bibi (English 
lady) and embracing Christianity {Eshu Manire Diksha) by 
the Sambad Prabhakar^^ the contemporary Bengalee journal 
regretted the death of Suryakumar, who was then only 47: 
“a brilliant star in the firmament has disappeared.”®* 

In 1850, the Medical College had on its rolls 80 Hindu 
and 9 Muslim students, but only 8 students came out successful 
that year,*® The first M.D. of the Calcutta Medical College 
was Chandrakumar Dey.*^ But Mahendralal Sarkar, who was 
the second to obtain the M.D. degree in 1863 from the same 
College,** was perhaps the most brilliant among his contem¬ 
poraries in the same field. He is not only remembered as the 
founder of the Indian Science Association or Bharatvarshiya 
Vijnan Sabha (established in 1876)**—^now known as the 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science—^but also 
for his sober opinion regarding the marriageable age for girls. 
In unambiguous terms he once declared: “For the sake of* 
oar sistm and daughters, who are to become motiiers, and 
for the sake of generations yet unborn, but upon whose proper 
ilevdopment healthy growth, the future well-being (ff 
the country depends, die earliest marriageable age of our 
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females should be fixed at a higher point than what obtains 
in our country. If the old grandmother’s discipline could be 
made to prevail, there would be no harm in fixing that age 
at 14, or even 12, but as that is well-nigh impossible or perhaps 
would not be perfectly right and consistent with tke progress 
of the times, I should fix it at J6.'*** 

Some of our reformers in the nineteenth century were 
strongly opposed to the same pattern of education for males 
and females. Though the subjects taught in the Ladies' Normal 
and Adult School^ founded by Keshabchandra Sen (A. 1838) 
on February 1, 1871,*® included Physiology,*’ Keshabchandra 
did not favour the idea of ^making men of women’. In a 
meeting of the Bama Hitaishini SahhOy established at his instance 
in May, 1871, Keshabchandra asserted [in English renderingy. 
“As the nature {prakriti) of man and woman differs, so any 
attempt to improve them should be different... Women should 
be elevated in feminine virtues {strijatiya sadgun). One of these 
is to learn sandhi (not the rule of joining words but to be at ease 
by compromise with all the members of her own family). 
If you wish them (women) acquire masculine virtues and 
aptitudes, it will be no advance, no improvement but only 
deterioration and retrogression... it is no betterment, if you 
turn a jackfruit into a mango or amra (a sour fruit) into neem 
(bitterly bitter). The destruction of original nature is no 
improvement (unnati).”*® But we find women in the nineteenth- 
century Bengal pushing forward to a place of equality in 
almost every sphere of life with men, even in the field of 
Western medical science. Kadambini Bose (&. 1861), later 
Mrs. Ganguli, one of the first two women graduates of the 
University of Calcutta in 1883,*® acquired a great mastery 
over the science of medicine. She returned to India from the 
United Kingdom in 1893, after the successful completion ci 
L,R.C.P. (Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians from 
Edinburgh) and L.R.C.S. (Licentiate of die Royal College of 
Surgeons from Glasgow) courses of study. Thus the allieged 
natural superiority of man proved a ridiculous myth. 
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As regards the progress made in Surgery, it is on record 
that as early as 1^, a 'Caesarian section^ or operation took 
place in the Calcutta Medical College, to remove the child 
&om the uterus of the mother, who, bitten by a snsdce, 
had earlier expired,*® 

The Homeopathic treatment®^ was not unknown. Rajcn- 
dranath Datta of Bowbazar (Central Calcutta) was the first 
among the Bengalees to introduce the Homeopathic system 
of medicine.®® Homeopathic dispensaries were opened in dif¬ 
ferent parts of Bengal by Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar (d. 1820), 
obviously to provide cheap medicine for the poor.®® Amritalal 
Basu (A. 1853) has been referred to in the Puratan Prasanga 
as the first ‘Homeopath Surgeon’.®® The designation is rather 
ambiguous. The dictionary meaning of ‘surgeon’ is: one who 
treats injuries or disease by manual operations. And it is a 
known fact that Homeopathic medicine is generally taken 
orally. However, the most well-known Homeopath of the 
period was Dr. Benny.®* Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar, one of the 
most promising practitioners in the Allopathic system of 
medicine, took to the practice of the much-ridiculed Homeo¬ 
pathy, after having read Dr. Morgan’s Philosophy of Homo- 
patky for a review and under the influence of Rajendranath 
Datta, then popularly known as ‘Raja Babu’.®® Perhaps Mahen- 
dralal rightly felt that the costly Allopathic treatment was 
not for the general mass of his half-starved contrymen, and 
moreover, as he himself said, “Homeopathy is a form of 
treatment that docs not require the ph'ysician to press the 
patient’s chest with his knee.”*’ In a paper read at one of the 
meetings of the Bengal Medical Association (a branch of the 
British Medical Association) on February 16, 1867, he bitterly 
criticised Allopathy which created an uproar. The European 
physicians threatened to oust him from the office of the Deputy 
Chairman of the Association.®® But Mahendralal was an 
indomitable character like Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar. He 
wrote, “I was sustained by my faith in the ultimate triumph 
of truth.... Persecution had already commenced. Professional 
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combination is against me, and is likely to be strongar^ every 
one^s arm seems to be raised against me; but 1 cannot deprive 
myself of the satisfaction that mine has been, and be 
raised against none. It is probable *my bread will be affected', 
but I shall never forget the words of Jesus who* certainly 
speaks as man never spake, that as beings, instinct with reason, 
and made in the image of our Creator ‘we must not live by 
bread alone’, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God,”®* 

Nobody could name Mahendralal Sarkar’s religion. He did 
not believe in God, in Incarnations, in the supernatural and 
spiritual mysteries.®® Such a man was called in when Sri 
Ramakrishna, the saint of Dakshineshwar, was removed from 
Dakshineshwar to Shyampukur, sometime in the middle of 
the year 1885 and later to Cossiporc for his treatment of cancer 
in the throat. One day Mahendralal was found shouting 
angrily: “To give him nux vomica, why I am not dead yet”, when 
he heard that Dr. Pratap Chandra Majumdar had suggested 
nux vomica, a preparation from the seed that yields strychnine 
(Bengali: Kuchila pkal), for Sri Ramakrishna suffering from 
the incurable throat cancer.®^ Somehow the doctor and the 
patient became interested in each other; the doctor would 
sit for hours forgetting his other professional calls, and the 
patient would talk to him about everything except his ail¬ 
ments, each eager to convince the other of the unsoundness 
of his views. We quote two passages from the Gospel {Sri Sri 
Ramakrishna Kathamrita )—^passages that pass scrutiny very 
well. 

i. Master'. As a man’s faith increases so does his knowledge 
of Grod.. .the cow that gulps down everything—gives 
milk in torrents. 

Doctor (to the devotees): It is not right, however, to make 
the cow yield milk by feeding her all sorts.of things. 
One of my cows was fed that way. I drank its milk 
and the result was that I became seriously ill. . .1 had 
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to go to Lucknow £>r a change to get rid of the illness. 
I spent twelve thousand rupees !•* 

ii. Mahima Chakravarty began to describe the Kundalvni (lit. 
*thc Serpent Power’—the spiritual energy lying dor¬ 
mant in all individuals). He said: “None can see it. 
That is what Shiva says.” ■ 

Doctor'. Siva examined man only in his maturity. But 
the Europeans have examined man in all stages of his 
life from the embryo to maturity. It is good to know 
comparative history. From the history of the Santhals 
one learns that Kali was a Santhal woman. She was a 
valiant fighter. (All laugh).®* 

Herein breathes the genuine spirit of the Renaissance in 
Bengal, if it means the Age of Reason, if it means the emanci¬ 
pation of man’s mind firom the thraldom of the authority of 
the sastras and their commentaries. 

Contemporary advertisements of patent medicines throw 
interesting sidelight on the people’s ailments and their cure 
in the nineteenth century. ‘Dr. King’s Quinine’ was advertised 
for Malaria in a contemporary monthly journal, the Calcutta 
Magazine, conducted by Owen Aratoon.** As for the “infallible, 
successful and sure cure for Cholera” one Mrs. Lucas’ (of 
254-255 Bow Bazar Stect, Calcutta) advertisement came in 
the same Magazine; also announcing “no surgical operation” 
(?) (in Cholera perhaps Saline injection is meant) will be per¬ 
formed, but simply “a few drops” of her most valuable medi¬ 
cine (Chlorodine?) will be administered.®* The contemporary 
.Sambad Prabhakar once advertised in Bengali *cauldrone’ 
(? Chlorodine) as a cure for Cholera.*® Mr. Kiernander, 
Inspector of Customs, Calcutta, once found ‘Darlington’s 
Paincurer’ relieving his troublesome coughs.®’ ‘Holloway’s 
Ointment’ was considered a certain remedy for “bad legs, 
bad breasts, and ulcerations of all kinds,” and it also proved 
miraculous in “curing sldn diseases, and in arresting and 
subduing all infiammations.”®* It is interesting to note that 
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even kerosene oil—* American, Devoe’s Imperial Brilliant*— 
was advertised as a good medicine in rheumatic cases.^ If I 
am permitted to quote the evidence of my grandmother 
{b. 1870), my grandfather Rajmoni Qanungo once brought 
in a small phial of kerosene oil, not for burning bu% for using 
it as a cure for rheumatism. On another occasion, a gentleman 
from the town brought one canister of ^Elephant Brand White 
Kerosene’ to his village home, about 8 miles from our village 
(Qanungopara, Chittagong District, now in Bangladesh). 
Rumour spread like wild-fire, and people even from distant 
villages fiocked to see this wonderful Bilati tel (English Oil) 
that burns better than mustard oil as well as cures pain and 
rheumatism. Superstitions and beliefs found in the benighted 
countryside often give us useful and correct clues to the state 
of things in the past. And it will take at least half-a-century 
more to obliterate the impact of the nineteenth century from 
our society. 
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